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AUSTRALIA: THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF A SMALL POWER* 


Richard Gardiner Casey 


IT Is A GREAT HONOR to receive the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws from the Michigan State University. 

My associations with the United States of America have 
been long and frequent. I first visited this country before 
the First World War. In the early 1920’s I spent over a year 
here, as an engineer, in the South West and the South. Since 
then I have visited the United States practically every year. 
By reason of these many contacts and for many other reasons, 
I am most glad to be honored by an American institution of 
learning, and particularly by the Michigan State University, 
because I am familiar with and appreciate the work that you 
have done and are doing to study and propagate a knowledge 
of South East Asia, which is so close and so important to 
Australia. This University’s Press also publishes and dis- 
tributes many works devoted to or originating in Australia. 

And I know that the Michigan State University Press pub- 
lishes works by others as well as Americans and Australians— 
Koreans, Chinese, Indians, Vietnamese, and others. These 
publications have helped to make widely known in many 
countries of the world your very considerable international 
research and your overseas technical assistance projects. I 
know very well the wide range of interest and activity that 
this University has taken in international affairs. 

Against this background of international activity spreading 
out from East Lansing, I would like to take this opportunity 


* An address on the occasion of receiving the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Michigan State University, October 6, 1958. 
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to say something to you of the foreign policy of Australia and 
of the factors that go into its shaping, and also to indicate to 
you how we fit in with the pattern and preoccupations of 
American foreign policy. 


I 


Australia is a relatively small nation—though we like to 
think that, for our size, we bear at least our share of the 
burden which a country should undertake as a part of the 
international community. Our population is only 10 million. 
We are in course of building up our numbers as rapidly 
as possible by a highly-organized program of immigration 
from Europe. Our rate of immigration over the last ten years 
has been very close to that of the United States at its peak 
period of immigration. We are accepting over 115,000 immi- 
grants a year, which, with our natural increase, means that 
our population is growing at the rate of 214 per cent a year, 
which is about the maximum rate of growth consistent with a 
stable economic and social structure. In area Australia is 
almost exactly the size of the continental United States— 
although a large part of Australia is desert and unuseable, 
and most of the population is in the good rainfall coastal 
areas of our continent. Australia is in course of rapid devel- 
opment in practically all fields of activity. Although it is 
natural for the rest of the world to think of our economy in 
terms of the wool, wheat, and other primary products which 
comprise the bulk of our export trade, Australia has never- 
theless significantly industrialized itself. Our steel production 
and manufacturing industries, for example, though small by 
American standards, are efficient and quite considerable in 
size and variety, and provide a basis of strength in our part 
of the world. 

The fact is, though, that in terms of power politics Aus- 
tralia is a small country. However much we may resemble 
the United States in our way of life and in our outlook, we 
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are not a world power. The United States, as a world power 
whose security can be directly threatened by developments 
anywhere in the world, has to adopt a political, economic, 
and military policy that encompasses the whole globe. Aus- 
tralia has in large measure to direct its own efforts nearer 
home. We cannot afford to spread our butter too thin on our 
bread. 

This is not to say that Australia is not interested in the 
world as a whole. We know that ultimately our security de- 
pends upon the ability and willingness of the United States 
to defend and sustain the security of other countries that 
might be threatened by Communist expansion and aggres- 
sion. We know, too, that the security and welfare of Western 
Europe is essential to us. The economic potential of Western 
Europe is an important material source of strength to the 
non-Communist world, and one which could be turned 
against us if it fell under Communist control. The cultural 
and humanitarian traditions of Western Europe have been, 
and will continue to be, the basic element in the outlook of 
Australia just as it is of the United States. Then again, some 
of the big practical problems facing the world today, such as 
disarmament, undoubtedly affect the security of smaller 
countries like Australia, even though the hard negotiations 
in an effort to reach a solution have to take place primarily 
between the great powers. Finally, there is the world-wide 
menace of communism which concerns us all. Indeed, the 
whole conception of the United Nations tends to oblige na- 
tions to express opinions on issues even if they are not them- 
selves parties directly involved. 

Australia has no desire to contract out of the world com- 
munity, even if we could. We have always been prepared to 
bear our share of international responsibility, at no little cost 
to ourselves. In the First World War, in theatres far removed 
from our own shores, such as France and the Middle East, 
Australia had no less than 226,000 casualties, including 
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nearly 60,000 dead—a figure higher than that of the United 
States. In the Second World War, Australian forces were 
involved from the very beginning in 1939, when the danger 
to ourselves was still remote and confined to Europe. Our 
men served not only in the Battle of Britain, in the Pacific, 
and in the Middle East, but in remote places like Murmansk 
and Iceland. In the Korean war we contributed land, sea, and 
air forces to the United Nations effort. I say this to demon- 
strate that we, as a people geographically remote but also 
emotionally very bound up with Britain and America, have 
in the past accepted the fact that our security ultimately de- 
pends on the security of our friends. We like to think that we 
bear our fair share of the burden of doing what has to be 
done. 


II 


But, having said this, I have to go on to say that we believe 
that it is most fruitful for Australia to concentrate our main 
efforts in present circumstances on the part of the world 
which is nearest to us, where our direct interest is most evi- 
dent, and where we are in a position to exercise some influ- 
ence—South and South East Asia. 

This is reflected by the fact that the foreign news in most 
Australian newspapers contains a far bigger proportion of 
news originating in Asia than the average American paper. 
The recent insurgent fighting in Sumatra and the Northern 
Celebes was front-page news in Australian newspapers and 
the subject of almost daily editorial comment. We are very 
conscious of what is happening on our door-step. 

This may be the point at which to remind you of the geo- 
graphical position of Australia. We are an island of conti- 
nental proportions, in the southern hemisphere, located to 
the south-east of the Asian continent. Apart from New Zea- 
land, Australia is the only land mass with a European popu- 
lation in an area which is over half the world’s surface—from 
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the Eastern Mediterranean to the west coast of the Americas. 
No doubt this fact has been taken into account by the United 
States Administration in considering your relationship with 
us. 

Despite the great differences, cultural and otherwise, be- 
tween the way of life and the general standard of living of 
Australians and our Asian neighbors, Australians have the 
most friendly outlook towards them. A great many Aus- 
tralians have come into personal contact with Asians through 
the many thousands of Asian students who have passed 
through our schools and universities over the last ten years. 
These many contacts have been most remarkably friendly 
and fruitful. Counting both Colombo Plan and private stu- 
dents, there are today over 6,000 Asian students in Australia, 
which is proportionately a much higher number than in any 
other country. 

To appreciate the significance of these figures, it has to be 
realized that Australia has had to accommodate its outlook 
to a great many changes in the last fifteen years. Until the 
Second World War the countries of South and South East 
Asia were, despite their geographical closeness to Australia, 
nevertheless in many ways further away from us than Europe 
and America. Before the war, if Australia wanted to have 
relationship with these Asian countries, we talked to London 
or Washington or Paris or The Hague. Today we talk direct 
to the independent governments of these countries, with all 
of whom we are in active and friendly diplomatic relations. 

The immediate threat of communism in South and South 
East Asia confronts us at the moment in two forms: commu- 
nist subversion in the countries of South and South East Asia, 
directed from Moscow and Peking; and also the threat of 
Communist Chinese territorial expansion, which is apparent 
at this moment by the crisis over the offshore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu. 

Communist subversion in Asia has taken the same basic 
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pattern as it has in other parts of the world, although in Asia 
it has been adapted to an environment which is less economi- 
cally and politically developed than in Western European 
countries. In their propaganda in Asia, the Communists 
make great play with the industrialization programs of Russia 
and Communist China, which they present as being an exam- 
ple to under-developed countries of what can be done by 
Communist methods. There is a limit to what outside coun- 
tries can do to help combat subversion in another country. 
Basically the task has to be performed by the government and 
people of the threatened country itself. 


III 


I turn now to Communist territorial expansion, and hence 
the questions of Quemoy and Matsu. Several questions which 
lie at the very root of long-term developments in the Far East 
are inherent in this situation. China is a nation of 600 mil- 
lion people, awakening from a period of relative stagnation 
and expressing itself with new vitality. Whether or not a 
communist regime is there to stay, it is quite clear that the 
conditions in the old China will not return. 

In the case of both Russia and China we have to appreciate 
that there are two sets of problems—those inherent in the 
history, nature, economic development, and geographical 
situation of the country itself, irrespective of its political 
regime at the present time; and those arising from the pres- 
ent dominance of communism in each country. Communism 
is a threat to the rest of us because it is a revolutionary, ex- 
pansionist force which attempts to appeal to a proportion of 
people in other countries. Hence it has become a world-wide 
threat to our democratic and humanistic traditions. As such 
it rightly engrosses our attention. But let us not overlook 
that there are other questions that should concern us in the 
case of both Russia and China that are not explainable only 
in terms of communism. 
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In the present explosive situation, any threat of the use of 
force by either the Communist or the Nationalist Chinese 
inevitably carries with it the possibility that incidents might 
occur which could broaden into major hostilities. Conse- 
quently it is important to all of us that all parties accept the 
fact that force should not be resorted to for territorial gain— 
or otherwise. The United States, Australia, and New Zealand, 
in a joint communique last week after an ANZUS Council 
Meeting, expressed this view against any resort to force. If 
the fear and edginess of various nations can be removed or 
eased for the time being by the knowledge that force itself 
was not going to be employed, it might be possible to move 
towards a settlement of some of the issues involved in the 
China question. We cannot hope that everything can be 
solved quickly. But if a breathing space is gained, various 
forces will be set at work in the Far East which sooner or 
later will lead to a solution. 

It would not be appropriate or helpful for me to go into 
a more detailed speculation of what we might hope would 
emerge from the present crisis. But one thing is clear, that 
Formosa should not go to the Communist government of 
Peking. This is not only on strategic grounds—though stra- 
tegic interests cannot be ignored—but because the interests 
of the Nationalist Chinese and the Formosans make it un- 
thinkable that those who have resisted communism should be 
sacrificed. 

These two problems of South East Asia—communist sub- 
version and the threat of Chinese Communist territorial 
expansion—bring me to speak of SEATO. SEATO is a 
regional organization for collective defense, of which both 
the United States and Australia are parties, as well as 
Pakistan, the Philippines and Thailand, the United King- 
dom, France, and New Zealand. SEATO is not as developed 
or as closely-knit as NATO. It does not have a unified mili- 
tary command or common defense services. Its members do 
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not form a single geographical entity, and are separated by 
non-member countries lying in between their territories. 
Nevertheless SEATO has great value. The treaty is a warn- 
ing to any possible communist aggressor that a military attack 
on any member, or on any state designated under the treaty 
as being under the protection of SEATO, will be met by the 
combined resistance of all SEATO members. This means in 
effect a guarantee by the most powerful nation, the United 
States of America. Furthermore, in pursuance of SEATO 
and through its civil and military forms of cooperation, the 
civil and military leaders of all the SEATO countries are 
getting to know each other better and to understand one an- 
other’s interests and problems, and are becoming more ac- 
customed to working together. These are no small advan- 
tages. 

Nevertheless it has to be recognized that all collective 
security organizations are primarily instruments of policy 
and are not fundamental objectives of policy. They give their 
members some security, moral and physical. But no defense 
organization can freeze a situation for all time. History, eco- 
nomics, social factors—all these are working themselves out 
in the meantime. In the long run a country’s security depends 
not solely on defense alliances but on the extent to which it 
can develop its own sources of strength, including the psycho- 
logical faith and confidence that lie at the root of a country’s 
development and safety. ‘This means that we have to have 
positive programs; we have to stand for certain things and 
not only for defense. I believe in democracy because I believe 
in what it stands for, and not just because I am against com- 
munism. This positive sort of approach has to be a national 
as well as an individual attitude. 


IV 


In relation to this new Asia, where the dominant forces 
are nationalism and a desire for economic betterment, it is 
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natural that Australian and American attitudes and policies 
should have some points that differ from those of the Asian 
countries, 

It has to be realized that there are manifestations in a num- 
ber of Asian countries which run counter to the American 
ideal. There is a socialistic trend in many Asian countries, 
whereas America tends to be shocked at the idea of socialism. 
I believe that socialism in an Asian country is an understand- 
able phenomenon. The Asian countries are poor countries 
with a low standard of living, which means that private sav- 
ings and the building up of industry through capital savings 
in the hands of individuals is a very slow business. ‘The only 
available alternative is an appreciable degree of Government . 
investment and ownership if an Asian country is to develop 
with reasonable speed. I believe that whether one accepts a 
degree of socialism—or reacts strongly against it—is a func- 
tion of the social and economic situation in the country in 
which one lives. 

So we in Australia are not shocked at the idea of an appre- 
ciable degree of socialism in Asian countries. It is useless to 
expect private enterprise to do the job if the wherewithal of 
private enterprise—private savings on an appreciable scale— 
does not exist. I might add that the United States Adminis- 
tration, in its programs of economic aid, does not discrimi- 
nate against countries which have socialist elements in their 
governments or their economies. 

The second difference in possible emphasis relates to 
neutralism—or non-involvement as some countries prefer to 
call it. Of course we in Australia naturally prefer that coun- 
tries should declare themselves in support of policies designed 
to combat communism. But that is not always possible. Some 
countries, by virtue of their geographical or historical posi- 
tion, may feel that they have a better chance of maintaining 
their independence by being genuinely neutral. In a state- 
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ment I made not long ago, I tried to set out what I might 
call a specification for neutralism. I said: 


Relations between countries involve not only an exercise 
of rights, but also a discharge of responsibilities. Australia will 
respect the decision of any country to follow a policy of neu- 
trality. We feel, however, that we have the right to expect 
neutral countries to follow a policy of genuine neutrality: 

(a) In their neutrality, they should take an objective approach. 
They should not criticize or work against SEATO and other 
democratic countries, while pulling their punches when deal- 
ing with the communists; 

(b) They should be determined to resist internal communist 
aggression, whether through guerilla activity, subversion or 
political and economic penetration. They should not allow 
international communism to use the umbrella of neutrality to 
protect domestic communist subversion; 

(c) They should not attempt to play off one side in the cold 
war against the other; 

(d) They should not browbeat other countries in an attempt 
to force them to adopt policies that are hostile to SEATO 
countries. 

Some countries are neutral in the sense that they do not join 
any alliance. In some circumstances that is understandable and 
sometimes may be part of a general political accommodation. 
But the danger is that a country that is “neutral” between so- 
called power blocs drifts into becoming neutral in its attitude 
towards moral values—it begins to act as though there was no 
distinction in moral terms between the communists and non- 
communists. It is the object of the communists to blur this 
distinction. We can under some circumstances understand a 
country being neutral as far as alliances are concerned, but we 
cannot understand a country being neutral on the great ideas 
of Democracy versus Communism. 


But what I have been referring to just now in discussing 
different shades of emphasis in connection with Australian 
and American attitudes as compared with those of the Asian 
countries are but details. We both recognize that nationalism 
is a dominant force in Asia today. Like all forces, nationalism 
can be a force for good or for evil. Some of the troubles in the 


em 
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world today arise either because nationalism is being pushed 
to extreme lengths—which forbid its exponents to cooperate 
with Western countries—or because nationalism has been 
captured by communist or by dangerously left-wing influ- 
ences. In some cases we have to recognize that there will be 
excesses that have to be endured until the original impetus 
burns itself out. After all, none of us can say that we have no 
irrational elements in our own policies. Australia has no 
doubt that it can get along with the manifestations of Asian 
nationalism. 

Australians and Americans both recognize that in Asia the 
old colonialism is at an end. It would be wrong and unfair 
to say that colonialism had brought no good at all to Asia, 
as many distinguished Asians are willing to admit in private. 
European authority in Asia often brought national unity 
where formerly there were only warring groups; it brought 
peace where there was almost continuous disorder; it brought 
health services, good administration, the rule of law, modern 
transport, and modern industry. Even in non-material fields, 
the Europeans often laid the foundations without which 
movements towards national independence would never have 
originated. European authority brought the concepts of indi- 
vidual freedom and often of national independence itself. All 
this adds up to a considerable record of beneficial result from 
the colonial period in Asia. 

But colonialism also had its failures. One of these was the 
barriers that so often existed between the governors and the 
governed, including varying degrees of discrimination. In 
some cases there may have been elements of straight-out 
tyranny, though these are not comparable with what has 
gone on in communist countries in recent years. But the big 
weakness in colonialism is that it does not and cannot provide 
a permanent basis for government or for a system of society. 
Such a permanent basis can only exist where each citizen has 
a place with self-respect in the total structure of society, and 
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has some opportunity to exercise a voice in his government’s 
conduct—where in short he can feel that his country in fact 
is his. The absence of colonialism may not lead to these 
desirable conditions; but they certainly do not exist where 
colonialism is present. 

The question exists whether a person can really keep his 
respect and individual dignity in a colony. India is an inter- 
esting study in this. India under British rule was a country 
steadily evolving towards independence over a period of 
years, with the superb Indian Civil Service in which Indians 
occupied important positions, and with Indians occupying 
high offices in political, commercial, and cultural life. India, 
in short, was not a colony in the traditional sense of the word. 
But yet in India, though the British had brought much en- 
during good, there were things that they could not do, such 
as ending some discriminations based on caste and abolishing 
the princely states. These had to be done by a new and inde- 
pendent government of Indians themselves. When people 
talk to me, as they sometimes do, about the way in which 
some things seem to have deteriorated in India since Inde- 
pendence, I think of how much has been achieved. I think of 
the many things that have been done that in 1947 many peo- 
ple thought could not even be attempted. The greatness of 
the Indian achievement strengthens my belief that making a 
success of the second and current Five Year Plan in India is 
vital to the progress of democracy everywhere and not just in 
India alone. 


V 


I should like now to mention two other countries in the 
Pacific region—Indonesia and Japan. 

Indonesia is Australia’s nearest neighbor. We are keenly 
and directly interested in its progress towards a democratic, 
stable, and prosperous state. We have had good relations with 
Indonesia since it became independent and have shown our- 
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selves sympathetic to many of its aspirations. Nevertheless 
there are some differences and some grounds for concern. 

The principal difference arises over Dutch New Guinea. 
This is the western part of that large island, which the Dutch 
retained when Indonesia became independent. Indonesia 
claims that the Dutch agreed to transfer sovereignty of the 
territory, but this is disputed by the Dutch, and the Indo- 
nesians have refused to let the matter be referred to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. 

The Indonesians assert instead that this is not a legal mat- 
ter but a question of ending colonialism. But the people of 
Netherlands New Guinea, who are largely Melanesians, are 
racially quite distinct from Indonesians proper. In political 
organization and in levels of literacy they are still backward 
and not yet capable of self-government. Australia believes 
that the interests of the indigenous inhabitants of Nether- 
lands New Guinea would be served by their continuing to 
remain for the present under the sovereignty of the Dutch, 
who have accepted international obligations to lead them to 
self-government as early as possible. 

The peoples in the western portion of the island of New 
Guinea are very similar to those in the eastern portion, which 
is under our Australian control. The Australian and Dutch 
Governments have in recent years been developing coopera- 
tion between the Administrations in each half of the island 
in order to advance the interests of the indigenous inhabitants 
and to prevent unnecessary differences in customs and laws 
arising as they move towards determining their own future. 

Indonesia is also at present the cause of some concern to 
its neighbors because of the growth of the Communist Party 
there, particularly in the densely populated island of Java. 
The economy of the country has deteriorated sharply in 
recent years. Dutch economic interests and Dutch nationals 
have been badly and in some cases cruelly treated. Political 
dissension inside Indonesia grew to such an extent that early 
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this year armed rebellion broke out in Sumatra and in the 
Celebes, supported by some leading and respected Indonesian 
personalities. This rebellion did not succeed but scars and 
divisions persist. Australia cannot but be concerned when its 
nearest neighbor is a source of instability and strife, and de- 
pressed economic conditions. 

Our basic approach to Indonesia, however, is one of friend- 
ship, and this finds a response in many Indonesians. ‘The 
long-term interests of both countries demand that we get 
along together. 

Relations with Japan have also occupied a prominent part 
in Australia’s foreign policy. The unfortunate but under- 
standable aftermath of war is bitterness. Nevertheless, Aus- 
tralia has recognized that Japan is a key country in the Pacific 
region. It has a large and growing population and has great 
industrial strength and potential, and its people have vitality 
and self-confidence. But Japan also has great economic prob- 
lems in maintaining sufficient economic strength, and in par- 
ticular exports, so as to sustain its people and to pay for 
necessary imports. 

The Australian Government has recognized the realities 
of the situation. With the conclusion of the Peace Treaty 
with Japan, we determined to eliminate differences and 
points of friction arising from the war, and we determined 
also to do what we could to help the Japanese in their task of 
meeting their economic and other problems. We saw that a 
peaceful and democratic Japan could exist only if it was 
genuinely admitted to the international family of nations. 
By now all the differences between Australia and Japan aris- 
ing out of the war have been settled—and I am glad to say 
that relations between Australia and Japan are not only cor- 
rect but cordial. In bringing about this state of affairs both 
the Australian and Japanese Governments have made their 
contribution. 

Time does not permit me to speak of the other countries 
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of South and South East Asia—of Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, 
Thailand, Malaya, Singapore, Viet Nam, Cambodia, Laos, 
and the Philippines. Through your own University activities, 
you know a great deal about Viet Nam and its splendid strug- 
gle against Communism. 


VI 


I have tried to explain why so much of Australian atten- 
tion is devoted to Asian questions. Now let me say a little 
about the Middle East. 

The Middle East has been traditionally important in Aus- 
tralian eyes by reason of its oil supplies to us and because our 
principal sea and air communications with Europe pass 
through the Middle East. I mention only as a matter of his- 
torical interest that oil was first found in the Middle East on 
the initiative of an Australian and with Australian money. 
In both the First and Second World Wars Australian troops 
fought in the Middle East to keep this region out of enemy 
control. 

It is unlikely that in any possible future conflict our Aus- 
tralian military effort would be primarily in the Middle East. 
Evolving circumstances have obliged us to concentrate on 
areas more geographically close to us. But the Middle East 
remains important in our thinking, and not merely because 
of our traditional interest. Events of the last few years have 
shown that the unrest in the Middle East remains an impor- 
tant source of difference and potential conflict—the Suez 
problem, the Israeli-Arab problem, and recent events in 
Lebanon and Jordan are fresh in our minds, and in yours. 
Access to the oil resources of the Middle East is of high im- 
portance to the countries of Western Europe and, I might 
add, to the oil-producing countries of the Middle East them- 
selves which need the European markets. 

Australia has frequently expressed views on the situation 
in the Middle East. Economic problems and the need for 
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social change are basic problems. The future of Israel is also 
fundamental, and it will be quite impossible for the Middle 
East to be at peace while some states there regard Israel as a 
temporary phenomenon and persist in the objective of deny- 
ing the right of Israel to exist. The solution of these problems 
has to spring from the peoples and governments of the region, 
but outside countries and the United Nations may be able 
to do something to bring them together, to push them to- 
wards settlements and to provide some of the means for giv- 
ing effect to any agreed solution. 


VII 


In conclusion, I should like to return to my remarks at the 
beginning, where I pointed to the implications of the obvious 
fact that the United States is a great power and Australia is a 
relatively small one. 

The relations between a great power and a smaller power 
require certain initiatives and certain restraints from both. 
We in Australia appreciate that in a great many of the situa- 
tions in the world today, the United States is in fact playing 
the hand for the whole free world. This has meant that in 
some cases, once a policy has been decided on, the United 
States is entitled to expect its allies to support it and to 
refrain from public statements or other action which would 
impede it. The current crisis over the offshore islands of 
China is an example of this. It takes no great imagination to 
think of the various possible arguments that might be can- 
vassed between the American government and its allies with 
regard to this most dangerous situation—many points of de- 
tail could be argued out, as well as some matters of principle. 
But there are distinct limits to the extent to which these argu- 
ments between governments can or should appear in public, 
though it is essential that there should be, between friendly 
governments, full and frank private discussion. Moreover, in 
the last resort, a democratic government’s policy depends on 
the extent to which it has the support of public opinion. 


AUSTRALIA AND ITS FOREIGN POLICY x 


Public opinion on a question is most likely to be informed, 
enlightened, and responsible, where that question has been 
subject to free public debate by private citizens and organiza- 
tions over a period of time. 

These are the restraints on a responsible smaller power. 
Australia accepts them for herself. But there are also respon- 
sibilities and restraints for a great power—the responsibility 
of consulting its allies and of respecting their interests or 
wishes wherever it is possible to do so—the restraint of not 
using its power to take its allies for granted or to disregard 
their interests. Sometimes a matter that is relatively unim- 
portant to a big country is of major concern to a smaller 
country. We in Australia, like some other small countries, 
have recently received a set-back from the United States in 
the economic sphere. For domestic reasons, the United States 
has limited its imports of lead and zinc, a relatively minor 
matter in the economy of the United States. Lead has in 
recent times been Australia’s principal dollar earner and this 
latest action has meant a reduction of 49 per cent of last year’s 
Australian lead exports to the United States. Unfortunately, 
the United States, which has exerted so much influence on 
other countries to remove restrictions on international trade, 
has several times in recent years succumbed to internal pres- 
sure and restricted imports from other countries. Australia 
has, on more than one occasion, been the victim. In addition 
to lead and zinc, where we were hit badly less than two weeks 
ago, we have also suffered in respect of butter and wool. In 
saying this, I understand some of the domestic pressures to 
which Congress and the Administration are subject. But it 
is, I am afraid, one of the difficult but necessary tasks of a 
world power to curb some of its domestic pressures in the 
wider interest. It is expensive in the long run to help some 
small section of the American community at the cost of 
causing some acute economic disability to a friendly ally. 

Having said that, I am glad to be able to go on and say 
that in the case of our lead we have this last week received 
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assurances from the President of the United States that special 
efforts will be made to meet our difficulties. This action by 
the President has been greatly appreciated in Australia. 

While I am on the question of economics and commodities, 
I would draw attention to the fact that political stability and 
the prospects of political progress in South and South East 
Asia greatly depend upon economic stability and economic 
progress in these territories. Politics and economics are closely 
related. Many of the countries of South and South East Asia 
depend on the prices of certain commodities which they ex- 
port. They depend on predictability of prices over the short 
term. A drop in export prices can mean a loss in national 
income considerably in excess of any aid being given as direct 
grants. Australia has therefore urged for many years in vari- 
ous international forums the need for commodity agreements 
to prevent or to iron out short-term fluctuation in prices. 
These agreements can be put into effect only with the sup- 
port of the major consuming countries. 

One of the burdens of a great power is that of recognizing 
that its actions and policies affect the economic well-being 
of practically all other countries. A recession in the United 
States spreads throughout the world like ripples on a pond. A 
drop in United States imports creates adverse effects in many 
friendly countries. 

A great power occupies a rather lonely position, as Britain 
found in the 19th century. It has to endure criticism, unpopu- 
larity, ingratitude, and occasionally great cost in blood and 
treasure. But it also can win respect and friendship by firm- 
ness, generosity, and its loyalty to democratic and peaceful 
principles. ‘The United States has shown and is showing these 
great qualities. The mantle of leadership of the free world 
has fallen to you, with the many burdens and responsibilities 
that this entails. So far as Australia is concerned, we like to 
think that our record shows that we have never been a burden 
to our friends in peace or in war. We believe that our two 
countries are linked in a dependable and enduring alliance. 


CIRCUMSTANCES AND CAUSES OF 
THE FALL OF THE IVth REPUBLIC* 


André Siegfried 


I 


EVEN WITHOUT THE PERSPECTIVE of time, it is already possible 
to see why the IVth Republic was unable to withstand the 
assault upon it, and did not even, in fact, try to do so. I had 
often declared that, under relatively normal conditions and 
without any severe jolt, the [Vth Republic could last practi- 
cally indefinitely, but that like the earthen pot it ran the risk 
of disintegrating with the first blow. The IIIrd Republic, 
much stronger, had perished under the same conditions, for 
it is clear that, without the defeat and the invasion of France, 
the IIIrd Republic would probably have not collapsed. 

The blow this time is the Algerian rebellion, spreading 
with the raid on Corsica, to the very gate of the Metropole. 
It was a genuine revolt, expressing itself in the assault and 
overrunning by the crowd of the proud government build- 
ing (the G.G., as they call it there) standing on a height in 
the very heart of Algiers. But it was at the same time a very 
special kind of rebellion, for instead of an attempt at seces- 
sion, it showed a passionate will on the part of the Algerians 
to remain French. It was in effect as a protest against the 
wavering policies, to the extent of abandonment, or at least 
of slackening on the part of the rulers in Paris, that this 
demonstration was unleashed, taking the form of a revolt 
against the responsible powers in the capital. One must add 
—and this increased the complexity of the situation—that 
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what appeared to be chiefly a spontaneous mass manifestation 
was accompanied by a political plot born from a conscious 
and organized minority. From this angle, the movement, 
reaching far beyond its African boundaries, aimed at impos- 
ing in France a regime of “public safety,” anti-parliamen- 
tarian and neo-fascist. What made the situation still more 
confusing was the fact that the Army—the bulk of which is 
on the African front—was openly favorable to the protest to 
the point of taking the lead through some of its more out- 
standing leaders, and probably on the initiative of a group of 
particularly militant colonels, On February 6, 1934—a revo- 
lutionary day of the same type in the Parisian framework— 
the government of the Republic had successfully defeated the 
opposition. Today, it is quite different! ‘Thus, May 13th looks 
like a successful February 6th. Why this difference? 


II 


In the presence of such a grave event—without precedent 
in our history since the Commune of Paris in 1871—the reac- 
tion of the Pfimlin Cabinet was to assert its authority. With 
Algeria escaping its proper sphere of action and with the 
fighting Army siding with the rebellion, could the Pfimlin 
government at least rely on the armed forces available in 
France?—where, we should emphasize, the revolt had not 
originated, for the seditious operation was essentially Alge- 
rian, not French. It is here and then that the latent deli- 
quescence of the Regime was to become apparent. It immedi- 
ately became manifest that the orders of the Executive were 
not obeyed. The military leaders stationed in France made 
common cause with their Algerian counterparts; the Chief- 
of-Staff resigned and it was excessively difficult to find a suc- 
cessor; even at that, the latter accepted only with the tacit 
consent of his predecessor. Likewise the Navy and the Air 
Force broke away from governmental authority; the move- 
ments of the Mediterranean fleet were no longer directed 
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from Paris, no more than the jet-squadrons streaking through 
the skies of France. ‘The Government had tried to send police 
forces to Corsica to reestablish order, but the operation 
proved a failure. As for the Parisian police, though they were 
not properly speaking dissident, it was quite uncertain 
whether they were disposed to obey orders without discrimi- 
nation; in truth, it was hard to say whom they were obeying, 
though it was well-known that they would not accept the 
responsibility of opposing forcefully such seditious occasions 
as might present themselves in Paris. 

The shirking of authority was thus complete. It was an 
impressive display of powerlessness to see a Minister of War 
without Army, a Minister of the Interior without police, a 
Minister of the Sahara or Algeria unable to assert himself in 
his proper area of governmental operations. In the political 
organism, nervous impulses no longer were getting through, 
muscles no longer obeyed impulses from the brain, which 
existed fully conscious but destitute of capacity for control. 

Not that the classical springs of “Republican defense” 
could not enter into action—as they had for example on 
February 6, 1934! The Republican militants were available, 
ready to resist—in the street if need be—but the most effica- 
cious elements for a possible resistance were far less numerous 
in their ranks than in the organized forces of syndicalism. A 
general strike favored by the C.G.T. (Communist), the G.G.T. 
Force Ouvriére (Socialist), and the C.F.T.C. (Christian) was 
ready to be called into effect. And there is little doubt that it 
would have been a very effective weapon! But, it might be 
pointed out, this was a double-edged weapon, for the Com- 
munist C.G.T. would have been the dynamic and leading 
force of the strike. During the mass manifestation of protest 
organized at the Place de la République by the leaders of the 
non-communist Left, the latter found themselves—and un- 
willingly—undermined, surrounded, and absorbed by the 
communist element which they had not even invited to join 
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with them. Thus it seemed clear that the mechanism of “‘Re- 
publican defense” would inevitably lead to the creation of a 
“Front populaire’” where the communist element, under the 
pretense of defending the Regime, would in fact work for the 
Revolution. —The Communist, the good apostle, supports 
the Republic as the rope supports the hanged man. 

To unleash such resistance—very ready, moreover, to swing 
into action—would have been tantamount to opening the 
doorway to real revolutionary activities. There was also an- 
other risk in launching such resistance: the intervention—in 
the province or even in Paris—of the Algerian militants and 
of the Army itself through its more active elements. France 
has today a very fine Army which has been fighting almost 
continuously. since the Liberation, either in Africa, Italy, 
France, and Germany in 1944-45, or in Indochina, or for the 
last three years in Algeria. This army is accustomed to war; 
it is experienced in remote campaigns; and it has a taste for 
risk and danger, a sense of heroism. It feels it works for the 
homeland on the front lines, while in the rear the politicians 
argue in their tournaments of oratory. Give it the means and, 
above all, the permission, and the Army feels confident it will 
win. It does not fear the enemy so much as the intrigue rag- 
ing in the rear, and especially on the part of those who, 
openly or not, are getting tired of the Algerian war and want 
to bring it to an end, if need be at the price of concessions 
considered to be unacceptable and above all humiliating by 
the fighting men. In this Army which, mind you, is today an 
Army of conscripts, the contact with the Algerian soil has 
produced the strongest patriotic impression: the soldiers, 
taken away from civilian life and often away from home 
against their will, have realized how much, indeed, Algeria is 
part of France and how magnificent is the work accomplished 
during a century of colonial action! In a word, they associate 
themselves conscientiously with the task entrusted to them. 

More complex is the psychology of the permanent or par- 
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ticularly specialized elements of this Army. France is a land 
of military vocations; among the officers, there are many who 
since World War II have volunteered to serve on the front 
lines though they could have chosen to remain in metropoli- 
tan France. These are men who love fighting, who feel the 
honor of victory, and likewise the humiliation of defeat— 
especially when they feel they are not responsible for it. Many 
have been living outside France for a long time and have 
been in contact with other civilizations, other national train- 
ing, other methods of political influence. Through the Viet 
Minh, in Indochina, they have realized the effectiveness of 
certain totalitarian methods—about which it is hard to say 
whether they are from fascist or communist origin. At the 
colonel level there are high-quality soldiers who, in the course 
of these political wars—which, in fact, is what colonial wars 
really are—developed the temptation to have a say in affairs 
of State. The conflict between rear and front lines is a well- 
known fact: these officers cannot but see with distrust the 
civilians in Paris having the final word in all important issues. 
By their side are certain shock troops, the famous paratroop- 
ers, also by vocation always ready to fight, and also acquiring 
through their very specialization some of the characteristic 
features of professional armies. Are they seditious elements, 
South American Colonels or Generals thirsting for political 
power? Very unlikely! More likely they are men of great 
patriotism assuming a mission which goes far beyond the 
strict limits of their profession. 

On the fringe of such an Army, it was unavoidable that, 
in the long run, there should appear a spirit of independence 
which might take the nature of insubordination. Paris was 
far, the fighting was close by. How could these fighting men 
not be led to take initiatives far exceeding their instructions? 
Thus on many occasions, as in the case of the Savkiet bomb- 
ing, the central government was run over, carried away by 
its subordinates much further than it had in mind to go. A 
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day was to come when the Army would take a stand in the 
debates implicating the nation’s fate. It was likely, under 
these conditions, that on the morrow of May 13th the Army 
would consider intervening, not only in Algeria, but also in 
France, and it seemed even possible that paratroopers would 
be tempted to drop from the sky over Villacoublay or Orly, 
in answer to forceful measures of “Republican defense’’—in 
fact born in Communist circles. This is why the mechanism 
of “Republican defense” was, after all, quite dangerous to 
set in motion. Even the government did not dare to resort 
to it. 

Here we should attempt to define more accurately the posi- 
tion of the French people, because these events—which, let 
us not forget it, originated in Algeria—are such as to give 
rise to many misunderstandings. Had the French been con- 
sulted in a dispassionate mood, it is most likely that they 
would have maintained what the Committees of Public Safety 
called disparagingly ‘‘the system” and that they would have 
not taken the initiative in overthrowing it. It is a fact that the 
Republican roots are quite deep in the land, as evidenced on 
more than one occasion. The Vichy interlude, the outcome 
of the War, in no way represented the real heart of French 
opinion, and with Vichy gone, a century-old democratic tra- 
dition was immediately restored. France is quite attached, in 
the majority if not unanimously, to a Regime of Assemblies, 
which she prefers to others not only for its virtues but also 
for certain of its defects. One must be blind to fail to see this 
fact. Yet—and this is one of the peculiarities of the situation 
—this same people who did much more than merely resign 
to the [Vth Republic, did not even arise to defend it. On the 
whole, the French revealed their will, elementary in a way, 
not to consent to any form of civil war, neither in one direc- 
tion nor the other, meaning that they would have refused to 
follow a communist offensive and no less a seditious rebellion 
born in Africa. It is almost certain that they would not have 
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- agreed to a general strike called by the communist C.G.T., 


and had paratroopers dropped over Villacoublay they would 
surely not have met with a generally enthusiastic welcome. 
During these days of crisis, so serious for the fate of the 
nation, everyday life continued as usual, customary weekends 
were not altered, and it does not seem that the Whitsuntide 
holidays were affected at all. Only bad faith and the irresisti- 
ble temptation of sensationalism could lead foreign corre- 
spondents to describe Paris as a city struck with panic. Quite 
the contrary, more than one observer expressed his surprise 
at the calmness of the city—a calmness which could have been 
mistaken for indifference. In the attitude of the mass, there 
was indeed a little bit of all these things. Involved as they had 
been in too many tragic happenings for two generations, 
today’s Frenchman is inclined to a certain scepticism; he has 
seen a good deal and he is a little tired of this excess of emo- 
tions and ordeals. We should add, too, that this Democracy 
tends to become conservative because it now has something 
to preserve: car, motor scooter, refrigerator, leisure. The last 
few years have been years of prosperity for France. Such a 
condition is not prone to foster a revolution, and on the 
whole the attraction is toward the center rather than toward 
the extremes—one ,can witness a similar phenomenon in 
England and for the same reasons, if Iam not mistaken. And 
so it was that a far-reaching political crisis unravelled without 
any bloodshed and amidst complete calmness. 


III 


In short, the deterioration of the Regime had reached the 
point of climax, and this is why it was not upheld and why 
it could not even defend itself. ‘The Regime had lost its 
prestige; it had, above all, revealed its inability to act with 
effectiveness, its incapacity to make decisions and to enforce 
such decisions as might have been reached. By virtue of a 
complete and incomprehensible unconsciousness, neverthe- 
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less quite common in such cases—Quos vult perdere Jupiter 
dementat—the parliamentary world failed to recognize the 
gravity of the situation; at the edge of the abyss, it indulged 
in an interminable ministerial crisis, and one might even 
have believed that it enjoyed it. As the crisis unfolded, there 
was first an eight-day delay in the General Councils election, 
then another eight-day delay for I do not know what sort of 
“mission d’information” on the part of a potential Prime 
Minister. For the members of the National Assembly the 
center of gravity of political interest still remained in the 
lobbies of the Palais Bourbon. They did not seem to realize 
that for the public at large the point of concern was else- 
where, which reveals the artificial and vain character of politi- 
cal subtleties centered on party rivalries and the quest for 
portfolios. Mirabeau, addressing the Constituent Assembly, 
exclaimed: “La banqueroute, la hideuse banqueroute est 
la, et vous délibérez!” A similar reminder could have been 
lodged with the members of the National Assembly, but the 
latter continued the political game, and they were still play- 
ing at it on the fateful day when, in the Algiers Forum, a 
Revolution was being let loose. 

It was at this time that there re-appeared, with a vigor 
increased by the current anarchy, an anti-Constitutional 
Right—which, to tell the truth is a permanent element in 
France. This Right, no matter its name, no matter its flag, is 
always ready to swing into action whenever there arises an 
opportunity to overthrow the regimes issuing from the Left. 
One could not say that it be specifically royalist, clerical, or 
fascist; at any rate and above all, it is anti-parliamentary, 
more reactionary than conservative, and, in brief, revolution- 
ary in its own way in its implicit seditiousness. This time, this 
Right was gathering around nationalist notions tinted with 
neo-fascist and totalitarian colors. Strangely enough, the cen- 
ter of the storm was somewhat drawn to the South, following 
a Mediterranean complex in which the Latin element stands 
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out—a fact which might well suggest some disturbing paral- 
lels. The turbulence of the Algerian Forum belongs to a 
political climate quite unlike that of the Métropole; there, 
they live in a different temperature, they breathe another air, 
they are submitted to a different barometric pressure, and 
one who has lived there a certain time is no longer what he 
used to be. Paris and Algiers are located within the same time 
zone; while there is no difference of time between the two 
cities, there is a difference in latitude, and this fact played an 
important part in the crisis: fever in Algiers, calmness in 
Paris—a calmness which the Algerians viewed as indifference 
and incomprehension. 

Corneille placed this haughty and heroic remark in the 
mouth of a Roman on a mission in Spain: “Rome n’est plus 
dans Rome, elle est toute ot: je suis.” The quotation applies 
as well to the present case, and more than one of the leaders 
of the Algerian demonstrations—whether Algerian or from 
France, civilian or military—could have made a similar com- 
ment at a time when, beyond the Mediterranean sea—which 
to us is in a way our own Mare Nostrum—there loomed the 
haunting obsession of an African France abandoned, betrayed 
by the Métropole. Such was, at any rate, the feeling of the 
Army, proud of its twenty years of heroic combats on all 
fronts of the earth. In order for the Army to maintain its 
former extra-political tradition of the “Grande Muette,” 
ministers were needed other than the ever-changing figures 
of the endless parliamentary merry-go-round. 

Under these conditions, the regime was much too dis- 
credited to attempt a useful defense. No doubt extenuating 
circumstances could have been put forward. This regime of 
the Assembly, carried to the absurd, is a legacy of the Com- 
munist influence at the time of the Liberation. The inability 
to raise an active, lasting, and constructive majority results 
from the systematic double sabotage of the extreme Right 
and the extreme Left, both deliberately irresponsible. It is 
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also the result of an inextricable complexity in the issues at 
hand: a majority could have been found in regard to the 
European question, likewise in regard to dirigisme versus 
liberalism, and again in regard to secularism and anti-clerical- 
ism; but it was practically impossible to raise an identical 
majority on the three questions at the same time. This ac- 
counts for the powerlessness of the regime to face the serious 
responsibilities of the hour. The French parliamentary tradi- 
tion requires the government to be in complete agreement 
with its majority at all times. When such is not the case, the 
government must resign; here is the source of the endless 
ministerial crises which weaken the Executive. France wrested 
her political liberties away from the authority of power. The 
distrust of power is tied to the very essence of the French 
democratic concept in such a way that any effort to strengthen 
the Executive is immediately viewed with suspicion by the 
Left. Faithful to this ideology, the IVth Republic was thus 
unable to reform itself, but at the same time this very reason 
made it impossible for it to continue its existence. 


IV 


We have not mentioned, thus far, the name of General de 
Gaulle, since, though he was to be the beneficiary of the 
Algerian demonstration, he had nothing to do with its birth. 
No doubt several of the instigators of the rebellion were 
de Gaulle’s partisans, but they did not act in his name, at 
least not openly. The General, secluded in his residence of 
Colombey-les-deux-églises, had remained outside politics for 
several years, but the public opinion still viewed him as a 
reserve who could be called some day should the homeland 
be in danger. Foreigners have often considered this great 
resistant of the Free French as a factious person. It is not so! 
The General, with his great civic conscience, would not un- 
dertake anything extra-legally; in his mind, he can only 
accede to power within the framework of regular institutions, 
even though his unconcealed will is to change them. 
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Brought to the helm of the State by general enthusiasm in 
1944, at the time of the Liberation of which he was the fore- 
most artisan, the General withdrew from office early in 1946, 
unable as he was to come to terms with the parliamentary 
majority which was to dominate the IVth Republic. A little 
later, by creating the Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais 
(R.P.F.) he had, in fact, submitted his candidacy for the posi- 
tion of authority, but the public opinion had not followed 
him. The French people, were it not for the present excep- 
tional circumstances, would probably not have asked him to 
take over again the direction of the State. In May-June, 1958, 
exceptional circumstances occurred, of such a nature that he 
alone was capable of resolving the stalemate. Algeria was in 
revolt, and so was the Army which, without really refusing 
to obey orders, became, in the political game, another ele- 
ment claiming the right to be heard. None of the Ministers 
of the IVth Republic was capable of resuming control of the 
Army, and Pfimlin himself was only able to save face—or did 
he?—by implying that General Salan and Colonel Massu had 
only followed his instructions. On the other hand, the Al- 
gerian Forum, the Committees of Public Safety (which sprang 
up in Algeria and even in France on their own authority), 
and above all the Army accepted de Gaulle. When, in an 
address to the Algerian crowd, General Salan exclaimed, 
“Vive de Gaulle!”’, the latter’s candidacy was clearly estab- 
lished. 

There remained only to have it accepted by an obviously 
hostile Parliament. Still, the most cautious members of the 
regime were not long in realizing that de Gaulle alone was 
capable of re-establishing contact with Algeria and above all 
with the Army. In case Pfimlin should be led to resign, it 
would be impossible to find a parliamentary replacement 
capable of resuming control of the situation. This explains 
the message of the President of the Republic, constitutionally 
irresponsible, in which he assumed personal responsibility in 
appealing to the man he called “the most illustrious of 
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Frenchmen.” To entrust him with the Presidency of the 
Cabinet was to remain within the bounds of legality accord- 
ing to the letter of the Constitution, though in fact it was 
nothing short of a Revolution. To grant “full powers” to the 
General was tantamount to giving him a mandate for the 
transformation of the regime. And if a majority was found in 
the National Assembly to endorse the “full powers,” it is only 
because the deputies realized that to refuse was to open the 
door to civil war. They had no other choice and they felt 
great humiliation at seeing their hands forced. At least they 
had imposed one condition, accepted by the General, that 
even with a strong President, the government would never- 
theless remain responsible to the Parliament. This was the 
legacy—and it may be poisoned—of the agonized regime to 
its successor. Legality was respected, but let us not be de- 
ceived, the new government is constituted under the pressure 
of an extra-legal movement. This movement is that of a 
minority, and even of an eccentric minority. Universal suf- 
frage—in the form of a referendum—still will have to grant 
it its seal of approval. 


V 


This analysis, which I have tried to make objective, does 
not only answer our own desire to understand; it explains 
also, to a certain degree, the way in which the problems of 
the new Constitution are going to appear to the country, and 
the conditions under which these problems should be con- 
sidered. Some people believe, or pretend to believe, that what 
is repudiated during this crisis is a whole parliamentary tra- 
dition which has been carried on throughout two wars since 
the beginnings of the IIIrd Republic, that is to say for almost 
a century. In truth, what has proved to be unacceptable, what 
has been condemned, is a regime with a single Assembly, 
taken over by the various political parties, usurping the 
powers of the Executive, and fostering thereby a chronic in- 
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stability. The country remains what it was yesterday. One 
should not believe that it would accept a regime of absolute 
power. In view of these conditions, and in spite of the great 
prestige of de Gaulle, the fundamental problem still remains 
unsolved. I do not believe that France could ever renounce 
her Republican tradition, even though she still has to learn 
how to reconcile liberty and stability. Thus, the problem of 
bringing the constitution to a successful landing in October 
will be a delicate operation. We need all the moral authority 
and high civic sense of the arbitrator of these decisions. 


Editor's note: This article was written about two months 
before the referendum of September 28. The postscript which 
follows constitutes the substance of an article written by 
M. Siegfried for LE FIGARO, October 7, 1958. It is translated 
here by arrangement with LE FIGARO. 


POSTSCRIPT: ‘THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE REFERENDUM 


The success of the referendum was dazzling. While there 
may not be entire agreement as to its significance, it is evi- 
dent that the large majority of the voters admit that de Gaulle 
is at the present time the only man capable of maintaining 
unity of cohesion between France and Algeria, the only one 
capable of preserving the bond between civil authority and 
the Army. And it was this which public opinion, as anxious 
today as it was last May to keep the country away from civil 
war, Clearly realized. ... 

That being said, . . . does the referendum mark the begin- 
ning of a far-reaching political orientation in France’s destiny? 
Or must it be viewed, on the contrary, only as a fortuitous 
occasion, undoubtedly in some respects interrupting, but not 
breaking off, a republican tradition nearly a century old? 
The question asserts itself, and one can hesitate over the 
answer. 
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also the result of an inextricable complexity in the issues at 
hand: a majority could have been found in regard to the 
European question, likewise in regard to dirigisme versus 
liberalism, and again in regard to secularism and anti-clerical- 
ism; but it was practically impossible to raise an identical 
majority on the three questions at the same time. This ac- 
counts for the powerlessness of the regime to face the serious 
responsibilities of the hour. The French parliamentary tradi- 
tion requires the government to be in complete agreement 
with its majority at all times. When such is not the case, the 
government must resign; here is the source of the endless 
ministerial crises which weaken the Executive. France wrested 
her political liberties away from the authority of power. The 
distrust of power is tied to the very essence of the French 
democratic concept in such a way that any effort to strengthen 
the Executive is immediately viewed with suspicion by the 
Left. Faithful to this ideology, the IVth Republic was thus 
unable to reform itself, but at the same time this very reason 
made it impossible for it to continue its existence. 


IV 


We have not mentioned, thus far, the name of General de 
Gaulle, since, though he was to be the beneficiary of the 
Algerian demonstration, he had nothing to do with its birth. 
No doubt several of the instigators of the rebellion were 
de Gaulle’s partisans, but they did not act in his name, at 
least not openly. The General, secluded in his residence of 
Colombey-les-deux-églises, had remained outside politics for 
several years, but the public opinion still viewed him as a 
reserve who could be called some day should the homeland 
be in danger. Foreigners have often considered this great 
resistant of the Free French as a factious person. It is not so! 
The General, with his great civic conscience, would not un- 
dertake anything extra-legally; in his mind, he can only 
accede to power within the framework of regular institutions, 
even though his unconcealed will is to change them. 
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Brought to the helm of the State by general enthusiasm in 
1944, at the time of the Liberation of which he was the fore- 
most artisan, the General withdrew from office early in 1946, 
unable as he was to come to terms with the parliamentary 
majority which was to dominate the IVth Republic. A little 
later, by creating the Rassemblement du Peuple Francais 
(R.P.F.) he had, in fact, submitted his candidacy for the posi- 
tion of authority, but the public opinion had not followed 
him. The French people, were it not for the present excep- 
tional circumstances, would probably not have asked him to 
take over again the direction of the State. In May-June, 1958, 
exceptional circumstances occurred, of such a nature that he 
alone was capable of resolving the stalemate. Algeria was in 
revolt, and so was the Army which, without really refusing 
to obey orders, became, in the political game, another ele- 
ment claiming the right to be heard. None of the Ministers 
of the IVth Republic was capable of resuming control of the 
Army, and Pfimlin himself was only able to save face—or did 
he?—by implying that General Salan and Colonel Massu had 
only followed his instructions. On the other hand, the AI- 
gerian Forum, the Committees of Public Safety (which sprang 
up in Algeria and even in France on their own authority), 
and above all the Army accepted de Gaulle. When, in an 
address to the Algerian crowd, General Salan exclaimed, 
“Vive de Gaulle!”, the latter’s candidacy was clearly estab- 
lished. 

There remained only to have it accepted by an obviously 
hostile Parliament. Still, the most cautious members of the 
regime were not long in realizing that de Gaulle alone was 
capable of re-establishing contact with Algeria and above all 
with the Army. In case Pfimlin should be led to resign, it 
would be impossible to find a parliamentary replacement 
capable of resuming control of the situation. This explains 
the message of the President of the Republic, constitutionally 
irresponsible, in which he assumed personal responsibility in 
appealing to the man he called “the most illustrious of 
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Frenchmen.” To entrust him with the Presidency of the 
Cabinet was to remain within the bounds of legality accord- 
ing to the letter of the Constitution, though in fact it was 
nothing short of a Revolution. To grant “full powers” to the 
General was tantamount to giving him a mandate for the 
transformation of the regime. And if a majority was found in 
the National Assembly to endorse the ‘full powers,” it is only 
because the deputies realized that to refuse was to open the 
door to civil war. They had no other choice and they felt 
great humiliation at seeing their hands forced. At least they 
had imposed one condition, accepted by the General, that 
even with a strong President, the government would never- 
theless remain responsible to the Parliament. This was the 
legacy—and it may be poisoned—of the agonized regime to 
its successor. Legality was respected, but let us not be de- 
ceived, the new government is constituted under the pressure 
of an extra-legal movement. This movement is that of a 
minority, and even of an eccentric minority. Universal suf- 
frage—in the form of a referendum—still will have to grant 
it its seal of approval. 
V 

This analysis, which I have tried to make objective, does 
not only answer our own desire to understand; it explains 
also, to a certain degree, the way in which the problems of 
the new Constitution are going to appear to the country, and 
the conditions under which these problems should be con- 
sidered. Some people believe, or pretend to believe, that what 
is repudiated during this crisis is a whole parliamentary tra- 
dition which has been carried on throughout two wars since 
the beginnings of the IIIrd Republic, that is to say for almost 
a century. In truth, what has proved to be unacceptable, what 
has been condemned, is a regime with a single Assembly, 
taken over by the various political parties, usurping the 
powers of the Executive, and fostering thereby a chronic in- 
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stability. Ithe country remains what it was yesterday. One 
should not believe that it would accept a regime of absolute 
power. In view of these conditions, and in spite of the great 
prestige of de Gaulle, the fundamental problem still remains 
unsolved. I do not believe that France could ever renounce 
her Republican tradition, even though she still has to learn 
how to reconcile liberty and stability. Thus, the problem of 
bringing the constitution to a successful landing in October 
will be a delicate operation. We need all the moral authority 
and high civic sense of the arbitrator of these decisions. 


Editor's note: This article was written about two months 
before the referendum of September 28. The postscript which 
follows constitutes the substance of an article written by 
M. Siegfried for LE FIGARO, October 7, 1958. It is translated 
here by arrangement with LE FIGARO. 


POSTSCRIPT: THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE REFERENDUM 


The success of the referendum was dazzling. While there 
may not be entire agreement as to its significance, it is evi- 
dent that the large majority of the voters admit that de Gaulle 
is at the presen. time the only man capable of maintaining 
unity of cohesion between France and Algeria, the only one 
capable of preserving the bond between civil authority and 
the Army. And it was this which public opinion, as anxious 
today as it was last May to keep the country away from civil 
war, Clearly realized. ... 

That being said, . . . does the referendum mark the begin- 
ning of a far-reaching political orientation in France’s destiny? 
Or must it be viewed, on the contrary, only as a fortuitous 
occasion, undoubtedly in some respects interrupting, but not 
breaking off, a republican tradition nearly a century old? 
The question asserts itself, and one can hesitate over the 
answer. 
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As for the new Constitution, no doubt the general opinion 
(republican opinion, that is) accepts it without any difficulty. 
Except for the Communists who were largely the inspirers of 
it, no one defends the unwelcome regime of 1946. It was gen- 
erally agreed that the executive arm should be given back its 
authority and its dignity, and the legislative put back in its 
rightful position, which it had improperly exceeded. This 
has been accomplished, with some excess in the weapons 
granted to central authority, but without endangering funda- 
mentally the parliamentary regime. In cautious and reason- 
able hands, this Constitution can give results infinitely better 
than the previous one, especially in that the deputies need a 
dose of re-education. We have had enough of the disastrous 
regime of the Assembly; still, we shall have to be careful not 
to fall into the opposite excess. We asked, while the text of 
the Constitution was still under study, that in the course of 
an assuredly necessary redress the legitimate scruples of re- 
publican opinion be not subjected to too severe a test. This 
wish, particularly after the advice of the Consultative Com- 
mittee, was taken into consideration: one can therefore in 
this case believe in the sincerity of a popular verdict where 
in many cases the elector alienated himself from his customary 
parliamentary leaders. 

Another wish, on the verge of being granted also, the re- 
turn to the previous electoral laws, constitutes an additional 
safe-guard against the regime of Assembly. 

Under these conditions, what is the political significance of 
the referendum? It disavowed the unstable [Vth Republic... 
but did not refute a 75-year-old liberal orientation which 
Vichy had only interrupted. It is at this point that there 
might be more than one misunderstanding. Myself, I believe 
that though people voted “General” they voted by no means 
“R.P.F.” Those who want to interpret the recent plebiscite 
as a victory for the Right fail completely to understand its 


meaning. 
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The Committees of Public Safety of May 13 were confi- 
dent of setting up a single-party system, anti-parliamentarian 
and in effect totalitarian. But the Constitution recognizes 
political parties, which, with their admitted political differ- 
ences, are indispensable to any regime of liberty. It would be 
most improper to take the referendum as grounds for a pre- 
tense that tomorrow’s government must be in the spirit of 
the R.P.F., the doctrines of which were not ratified by the 
majority of the country. 

Though favorable to the notion of a government worthy of 
the name by its authority and its stability, popular opinion 
continues nevertheless to attach a decisive importance to the 
assemblies born from the election. Hence the interest aroused 
by the parliamentary election forthcoming in November, for 
it is then in fact that the political orientation of the years to 
come will be decided. 

Thus, we are going to find ourselves again with political 
parties, no doubt renovated and adapted to the circumstances, 
but shaped withal in the mold of the former topographical 
structures. I would like not to have to use the pejorative term 
“rut,” and this is indeed what we must avoid; but there will 
be, and it is good that there should be, a Right, a Center, a 
Left, an Extreme Left. The Swiss experience teaches us that 
the elector voting in a referendum and in legislative elections 
may be corporeally the same without being necessarily the 
same psychologically; the candidate he has disavowed at the 
referendum, he may very well elect again at the next elec- 
tion! Thus, in France, such a leader, openly disavowed on 
September 28, might very well reappear in the next Assem- 
bly. The important thing is not to suppress all opposition, 
but rather for a majority to take shape and to prove stable. 
In this respect, serious hopes are quite justified. 

In short, a revolution which respected legality only in the 
letter has taken place; this is the real meaning of May 13, 
and we must take cognizance of it. But this revolution—and 
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this is not without precedent in our history—was “‘contained,” 
assimilated, so to speak, while at the same time its genuinely 
revolutionary character was in part preserved with popular 
sanction. Asa result, the Extreme Right and the Extreme Left 
will no doubt feel equally disappointed, but the country con- 
tinues, without fateful hiatus, having entrusted itself to the 
arbitration, not of an adventurer, but of an ‘“honnéte 
homme.” 


THE FRENCH-LANGUAGE 
NORTH AFRICAN LITERATURE 


Georges J. Joyaux 


I 


ONE OF THE STRIKING FEATURES Of contemporary French lit- 
erature—second only to the considerable role played by 
women writers, according to Henri Peyre—is the activity of 
the so-called “North African school.” It was fitting indeed 
that the Royal Academy of Sweden should honor—at this 
time and in the present conditions—the Algerian writer 
Albert Camus with the 1957 Nobel prize for literature. 
Camus is but one (and the greatest, no doubt) of a large 
number of North African writers who have made a remark- 
able entrance on the French literary stage since World 
War II. 

This phenomenon, it is true, is not without precedent. 
North Africa has long been open ground for foreign invad- 
ers, and each wave of invasion has given birth to a new 
“school” of North African writers who, though born and 
raised in North Africa, became part of the literary history of 
the invading civilization: “As for the North African writers 
of ancient times—Apuleius, Tertullian, St. Augustine, and 
many others—it should be stressed that, though African-born, 
they belong to Latin literature. Those of medieval and rela- 
tively modern times, such as Sidi Bou Medina and Ibn Khal- 
doun, belong to Arabic literature. And these of our own day, 
from Robert Randeau and Jules Roy to Jules Lecoq and 
René-Jean Clot, passing via Camus, Roblés, and even the 
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Berber writer Amrouche, owe their allegiance to French lit- 
erature.” ! 

But if North Africa has been constantly submitted to for- 
eign dominations, the native element has remained practi- 
cally unchanged in its fundamental characteristics: ‘the suc- 
cessive civilizations which came from the outside were, for 
the Berber, so many different clothes under which his body 
and soul remained unaltered.”? Thus, North African litera- 
ture cannot be viewed merely as a branch of French litera- 
ture; at its best it represents the expression of a new whole, 
born from the juncture of two different worlds: “And yet, 
what Africans they all were! ... the only thing they lacked 
was a specifically North African language.’’? This is all the 
more true of the non-European North African writers whose 
first allegiance is naturally to their own past and tradition. 

It is necessary, indeed, to divide today’s North African 
writers into two groups: on the one hand there are the writ- 
ers of French (or at least European) origin, such as Albert 
Camus, Emmanuel Roblés, Jules Roy, Robert Merle, René- 
Jean Clot, André Rosfelder, Marcel Moussy, and Gabriel 
Audisio (one of the first to study North Africa’s contributions 
to French literature). On the other there are a large number 
of Berbers and Arabs, Kateb Yacine, Mohammed Dib, Mou- 
loud Feraoun, Mouloud Mammeri, Ahmed Sefrioui, Driss 
Chraibi, Albert Memmi, among others. 

The work of the first group, whose origin can be traced 
back to the end of the 19th century when Louis Bertrand 
(1866-1941) discovered Algeria as a literary subject and lo- 
cale, could as well be read as French literature with an exotic 
flavor. Still, North Africa’s place in the works of these writers 
is undeniable and cannot be dismissed lightly, Thus, an un- 


1 Gabriel Audisio, “Le Génie de l'Afrique du Nord de Saint Augustin a 
Albert Camus,” Annales du Centre Universitaire Méditerranéen (Nice: Pub- 
lications de la Société des Amis du C.U.M., 1954), p. 156. 

2 Charles Julien, Histoire de l'Afrique du Nord (Paris: Payot, 1951), p- 49- 

8 Audisio, op. cit., p. 156. 
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derstanding of Camus’ intellectual evolution requires an 
acquaintance with his early essays written in Algeria, truly 
an expression of Camus’ spiritual and intellectual growth in 
North Africa. Camus himself has recognized his debt to Al- 
geria, and the majority of the North African authors of 
French descent could say with him, “I have with North 
Africa .. . a bond which will never break.” * 

For more than a hundred years now, North Africa has 
been an extension of metropolitan France; a large number of 
Frenchmen have made their careers there as they would have 
done in France. As might be expected, French thought and 
culture, transplanted in a new environment and in contact 
with a culture already eclectic in character, underwent cer- 
tain modifications, best evidenced by the emergence of a 
new Frenchman, ‘“‘a Frenchman from Algeria, fully aware of 
it and with characteristics quite unlike those of his country- 
men from the Metropole.’’® 

More significant perhaps is the second group of writers, 
whose works, at their best, bear witness to the birth of a new 
North African man: “In the past, the men of North Africa 
have rarely taken conscious stock of themselves as such. ‘To- 
day, however, everything suggests that the hour for such 
stocktaking has arrived.’’® As we will see later, Kateb Yacine’s 
Nedjma is undoubtedly the best evidence of the emergence 
of a North African conscience. 


II 


One of the common characteristics of the North African writ- 
ers—whether they be of non-European or French descent— 
is their “American” slant. Much has been said and written 
in the last twenty years on the subject of American influence 


4Quoted in Aimé Dupuy, L’Algérie dans les lettres d’expression frangaise 
(Paris: Editions Universitaires, 1957), p. 135. 

5 Auguste Viatte, “L’Expansion contemporaine de la littérature francaise 
hors d’Europe,” Annales du Centre Universitaire Méditerranéen (Nice: Pub- 
lications de la Société des Amis du C.U.M., 1957), P- 124. 

6 Audisio, op. cit., p. 162. 
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on contemporary French literature, and it is not without 
reason that the critic Claude-Edmonde Magny refers to this 
period as L’Age du roman américain (1948). Still, in regard 
to North African writers and literature, one should not over- 
emphasize the notion of influence. The “American” aspect 
of this literature could be as easily and perhaps better ex- 
plained on the grounds of a great similarity of conditions in 
the development of a national literature in America and in 
North Africa. Naturally the concept of influence should not 
be entirely dismissed, as the area was during World War IIl— 
and to a greater degree than France—strongly subjected to 
American views and culture. 

Very much like the Americans, North African writers— 
particularly those from non-European descent—have come 
to literature after experience in various professions. It is 
true, one should say, that the traditional “homme de lettres” 
has become a thing of the past, even in France. Nevertheless, 
one should stress the very eclectic preparation for literary 
careers shared in common by the large majority of North 
African writers. Thus, Kateb Yacine, generally considered 
to be the most original and the most authentically North 
African, was successively a journalist, a docker, a farm hand, 
and an unskilled laborer (in France) before turning to litera- 
ture. Mohammed Dib, author of the trilogy L’Algérie, was 
an accountant, a carpet weaver, a teacher, and a newspaper- 
man. Almost all of them have been newspapermen, and a 
large number have tried their hands at teaching. From their 
various experiences they have gained a first-hand knowledge 
of and an acquaintance with the country at large and its in- 
habitants in all walks of life. 

As expected in a young—if not a new—country, action and 
energy are two characteristics of North African literature. Its 
spirit and temperament are not unlike those of the American 
school of dark realism and brutality made famous by Hem- 
ingway, Steinbeck, Caldwell, and Faulkner. Little concerned 
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with the intricacies of the analytical and introspective novel 
for the “happy few,” they have drawn their subject matter 
from their own experiences in life. 

Still, the North African writers are optimistic, testifying to 
their confidence in human nature and in the possibility of 
improving man’s lot, on the basis of the individual’s awaken- 
ing to and awareness of the full meaning of human dignity. 
Pessimism, however, is not absent from their works. As we 
have seen, they have been trained in the school of life; few 
have escaped the anguish and forlornness of the contem- 
porary man. Moreover, and this applies more especially to 
the non-European North Africans, they have been strongly 
influenced by Moslem fatalism. 

Similarities between North African novels and the Amer- 
ican novel of the 1920’s and 1930’s are not limited to plot 
alone. On the whole, North African authors have adopted 
the modern techniques of novel-writing, generally associated 
with the authors of the “lost generation”: ‘‘Faulkner’s re- 
versibility of time, Dos Passos’s simultaneous action, the 
‘punch’ of Caldwell’s dialogue, Steinbeck’s vivid narrative, 
and Hemingway’s ‘eye on the subject’.”’* Enough has been 
said elsewhere of the American influence on the novels of 
Albert Camus, and in particular on L’Etranger, the novel 
which brought him to the literary spotlight. Emmanuel 
Robleés’s Les Couteaux (1954) offers a good example of simul- 
taneous action, reminiscent of Dos Passos’s U.S.A. Roblés 
and many other North African writers also use other of Dos 
Passos’s characteristic techniques, such as “bits of songs” and 
“newspaper headlines” to date the events and recreate the 
atmosphere of the times. 

Yacine’s Nedjma (1956) cannot fail to remind the reader 
of Faulkner, with its constant return to the past and its per- 
petual obsession for sources. Still, as Yacine’s editors have 


7Henri Peyre, The Contemporary French Novel (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955), Pp. 275- 
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pointed out, and without rejecting completely a certain debt 
to contemporary experiments in novel-writing, and particu- 
larly to Faulkner’s own use of time, “one must look else- 
where for an explanation of the singularities of this novel. 
The rhythm and construction of the story... result from a 
purely Arab conception of ‘man face to face with time’. ... 
Arab thought evolves in a circular duration where each dé- 
tour is a retour mingling together future and past in the 
eternity of the present.”* Thus, the American and Faulk- 
nerian aspects of this North African literature can be ac- 
counted in a large part by reference to traditional Arab ora- 
tory and thought. Though these writers use an alien lan- 
guage to express a Moslem complex, they have kept it in its 
traditional frame of reference, which accounts for the strong 
oriental-tale flavor found in much of their literature. 
Finally, and in keeping with American contemporary writ- 
ing, North African authors have enjoyed a greater freedom 
of action than the French in the choice of literary genres, 
subjects, and techniques. Unlike the French they are much 
less bound by literary tradition. As one might expect they 
have given special emphasis to the novel, par excellence the 
literary genre of the goth century. On the whole, they have 
given new blood and new strength to contemporary French 
literature, in the same way that American literature not long 
ago “rejuvenated” contemporary English literature: “The 
North African writers have contributed the robustness of 
newcomers to culture, .. . less introspective refinement than 
one finds in authors of metropolitan France, and a more 


powertul impulse toward heroic transcendence.’ ? 


III 
The non-European North African writers—whose activities 
are far less known than those of Camus, Robles, Roy, and so 


8 Kateb Yacine, Nedjma (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1956), p. 60. 
9 Peyre, op. cit., p. 287. 
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on—have in common a certain number of themes: the exile 
to France, caused by a very prolific and poor Algeria; the 
class struggle in North Africa, both among Arabs within the 
Arab community, and between the North African and Euro- 
pean elements; the quarrel between old and new, between 
progress and tradition; the racial and religious conflicts be- 
tween the various groups, races, and cults which live together 
in North Africa (nomads and sedentary tribes; fellahs and 
urban population; Berbers, Arabs, and Europeans; Jews, 
Moslems, and Catholics). 

Most of them are well acquainted with France, where they 
have lived on many occasions, either to search for a job they 
could not find at home, or to continue their studies after 
discovering Western culture in the French schools of their 
native countries, or during military service, or finally in the 
course of the World Wars. ‘The events of the last two decades 
have been particularly significant in the history of North 
Africa, as the country was thrown wide open to foreign in- 
fluences—occidental, mainly, during the period of the sec- 
ond World War, and oriental more recently. As we have seen, 
many of these writers have tried their hands at journalism, 
which helped considerably in increasing their contact with 
the West—and in particular with France—and in drawing 
them further and further away from their own ancestral 
culture. 

Very often their first attempt at literature is an autobiog- 
raphy, wherein they reveal their double allegiance to two 
different worlds and their subsequent anguish as they find 
themselves equally unable to find a home in either; “they 
are torn apart between two worlds which call them in turn 
without ever being able to retain them.”!° Inexorably at- 
tracted toward the Western world, they soon became aware 
that they will never be completely part of it: “Over there [in 


10 Mouloud Feraoun, Les Chemins qui montent (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1957), P. 51. 
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France], we see clearly what we really are. It is true that we 
are admitted everywhere and that they do not isolate us.... 
Still, we remain Norafs. Over there, there are rich and poor, 
bandits and bums, but we fit in no category, we are Norafs. 
. .. In the mind of these people, the Noraf is below every- 
thing.” 11 At the same time, their studies in French schools 
and their conscious intellectual and cultural alignment with 
the Western world give them the necessary perspective to 
reassess their own heritage, making them unable to accept 
any longer “the whole mesh of traditions, habits, rites, and 
precepts which would like to emprison them in inextricable 
shackles.’’ 2 

Albert Memmi’s La Statue de sel (1953) and Agar (1955), 
Mouloud Feraoun’s Les Chemins qui montent (1957), and 
Driss Chraibi’s Le Passé simple (1954) and Les Boucs (1955) 
are good examples of this kind of autobiographical work. 
Albert Memmi (born in 1921, now professor of Philosophy 
in Tunis), represents Tunisia in the North African school. 
In La Statue de sel, the first significant Tunisian novel in 
the French language, he describes his own personal experi- 
ence of suffering and alienation between two worlds. His 
hero, Alexandre Benillouche Mordekhai, is ‘“‘a Jewish boy 
of a poor family in Tunis. He is entranced by French culture 
which was revealed to him at school, and he turns in revolt 
against his Jewish background, the rites of his religion, and 
even his half-illiterate parents.” 1° To conquer his own per- 
sonality he is led to break away completely from the world, 
the religion, and the ideology of his younger years only to 
discover that he will never become a part of the world he is 
longing for: “Although I was severing my ties with my native 
world, I was not entering a new one. Astride two civiliza- 
tions, I found myself astride two classes, and when one tries 
to sit on two chairs, one usually finds one’s self seated no- 

11 Page 125. 


12 Page 127. 
13 Peyre, op. cit., p. 323. 
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where at all.’’** Because of his Jewish background, the War 
made his situation still more critical and eventually forced 
him to seek refuge in South America: “I had refused the 
Orient, and the Occident refused me.’ !5 

In his second novel, Agar, Memmi again uses his own ex- 
perience to develop the theme of the alienation of the young 
adolescent who has tried to bridge the two worlds. After 
studying in France, his hero returns to Tunisia married to a 
Catholic Frenchwoman, intent upon setting up his practice 
in his native milieu. Marie, his wife, finds it quite impossible 
to adapt herself to the mores and ways of life of her new 
family and soon forces her husband to take her away. This is 
only the first step toward the disintegration of their mar- 
riage; it is evident from the start that divorce will be the only 
solution, at least as far as Marie is concerned, since it will 
always be possible for her to resume her place in her own 
environment. By bringing his Catholic and French wife into 
his Jewish and African family—to which he himself was now 
an outsider—Memmi’s protagonist “had brought the two 
heterogeneous parts of himself face to face, menacing one 
another.” ?® Yet, if the divorce solves his wife’s problem, it is 
no solution for the central character. ‘Though he refuses at 
first to admit that she is right and that until now he had lived 
as a primitive, he is fully aware that “he is now seeing the 
land and the people with her eyes.” 17 Thus he is left alone, 
half way between a world whose social and religious order he 
is no longer able to accept—though he is undeniably part of 
it—and another world which refuses him: “I have neither a 
country, nor family, nor friends. .. . I shall remain forever a 
dual person, my own observer and the judge of my parents. 
... My misfortune is that I am no longer like anyone else.” 18 


14 Albert Memmi, La Statue de sel (Paris: Corréa, 1953), Pp. 47- 
15 Page 262. 

16 Albert Memmi, Agar (Paris: Corréa, 1955), p. 58. 

17 Page 72. 

18 Page 225. 
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Memmi’s Portrait du colonisé précédé du portrait du col- 
onisateur (1957) is a “social, psychological, philosophical, and 
economic inquiry” into the problems of the colonisateur- 
colonisé relationships, dealing perhaps too exclusively with 
exaggerated caricatures rather than with realities. Memmi, 
like his hero Mordekhai in La Statue de sel, has been trained 
in philosophy, and his most recent work bears witness to his 
debt to Jean-Paul Sartre. Though, on the whole, his efforts 
to portray the characteristics of the colonisateur and the 
colonisé lead him to present “types seldom encountered in full 
dimensions in real life,”’?® many of his remarks apply correctly 
to a certain type of colonialism. His conclusion is not unlike 
the general impression one gathers from reading the large 
majority of North African literature: “I have tried to show 
that the colonisé suffers, exercises judgment, and behaves in 
a certain way. If he ceases to be this being of oppression and 
wants, both in his person and in his relations with the out- 
side, he will cease to be a colonisé, he will become un autre. 
Obviously there exist geographical and traditional invari- 
ables; but perhaps there will be, then, less difference between 
an Algerian and a man from Marseille than between an Al- 
gerian and a Lebanese.’’”° 

Driss Chraibi’s Le Passé simple is also an autobiographical 
work in which the author—born and raised in Morocco in a 
middle-class family and now living in France—relates his 
own experience of alienation from his family heritage. “The 
hero is called Driss Ferdi,” he writes; “‘perhaps it is I. At any 
rate, his despair is mine. Despair in a faith. Islam, in which 
I believed, and which talked of equality, of God’s part in 
each individual of the creation, of tolerance, of liberty, and 
of love—this Islam, as a young adolescent raised in French 
schools, he saw reduced to pharisaism—a social system and a 


19 Books Abroad, XXXII (Winter, 1958), 46. 
20 Albert Memmi, Le Portrait du colonisé précédé du portrait du colonisa- 


teur (Paris: Corréa, 1957), Pp. 193. 
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weapon of propaganda.” *! In the search for a faith, a belief 
—someone or something to love and to respect—he sailed to 
France, as Chraibi himself did. 

In France, however, neither Driss Ferdi nor his creator 
found the belief and love they expected. Instead, Ferdi wit- 
nessed the slow “décristallisation humaine” of his own 
brothers in misery, an experience from which Chraibi drew 
Les Boucs, a poignant document on the conditions of life of 
the North Africans living in the shanty-towns (bidonvilles) 
of the suburbs of Paris. One cannot fail but be deeply moved 
and shocked by the material and moral distress of individuals 
living in a Kafka-like world, struggling hopelessly “to main- 
tain a minimum of dignity in material conditions below all 
dignity.”’*? 

Deceived by the advertising posters they saw in Algiers and 
pushed by hunger and misery, the boucs came to France 
where “manpower was lacking and democracy abundant.’ *% 
Instead, they find themselves unwanted, reduced to condi- 
tions of life even below those they had known at home: “Our 
contacts with society were made up of insults, thefts, and fist- 
fights; we ate, slept, walked, listened, saw, and lived .. . with 
revolt and hatred. Formerly we had a name, a temporary 
identification card, an unemployment card—a personality, a 
contingency, a vague hope. Now we were the boucs. Not a 
jail, not a poorhouse, not a Red Cross wanted us.” 4 

The book, with its emphasis on the monologue and with 
its prophetic tone, is not without analogy with Faulkner, 
more especially with Absalom! Absalom! Though Faulkner’s 
influence is unmistakable (Chraibi himself acknowledges it), 
one should also take into account the influence of the tradi- 
tional oriental tale, an influence still more apparent in 
Chraibi’s most recent work, L’Ane (1956)—a collection of 

#1 Driss Chraibi, L’Ane (Paris: Denoél, 1956), p. 13. 
22 Quoted in Chraibi, Les Boucs (Paris: Denoél, 1955), cover. 


23 Chraibi, Les Boucs, p. 121. 
24 Page 28. 
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tales in the Arab tradition placed in contemporary setting— 
and equally found in Yacine’s Nedjma, as we saw earlier. 
Today the anguish of these men, torn as they are between 
two civilizations, is all the more tragic as the two worlds in 
question are at war. On both sides, they are asked to choose, 
and by choosing, to sever their ties with the other side. De- 
spite their natural attachment to their families, their past, 
and their country, these North African writers are quite 
French. Some in fact, such as Driss Chraibi, have chosen to 
make their home in France. It is impossible for them to aban- 
don the Western world, which has become an integral and 
necessary part of their new awareness. On the other hand, 
neither can they deny completely their cultural heritage; 
they refuse violently to choose between the two, hoping to 
find a way to reconcile them in reality as they have already 
succeeded in having the two coexist in their minds. 


IV 


On the whole, then, it is impossible for these writers to take 
sides in the present crisis which devastates their homeland. 
They are distraught at the war as it opposes what they con- 
sider to be the two necessary constitutive parts of the new 
Algeria evidenced in their very person and in their writings. 
However, their refusal to choose a side on the battlefield does 
not blind them to the evils of colonialism. ‘Though tempted, 
perhaps, to withdraw to the ivory tower and to literature for 
literature’s sake, they have followed Sartre’s call for “une 
littérature engagée.” Much of their literature can be read as 
social, political, and economic documents on the Algerian 
issue. If they do not applaud the present crisis—since it 
threatens the delicate equipoise within their mind and soul 
—there is little doubt, however, that they view it as the logi- 
cal though unfortunate outcome of a century of colonialism. 
Their works bear witness to the material and moral misery 
of the native population of North Africa and call for radical 
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improvements in the relationships between the “colony” and 


the Metropole.*® 
In his trilogy L’Algérie (La Grande Maison, 1952; L’In- 


SY 


cendie, 1954; Le Meétier a tisser, 1957), Mohammed Dib 
(born in Tlemcen in 1921) attempted to paint a huge fresco 
of Algeria on the eve of World War II. Through the eyes of 
the young Omar, whose adventures constitute the unity of 
the three novels, the reader is made conscious of the distress 
of the Moslem population and of the unrest “‘of a remote, and 
at the same time near era when all wounds could still be 
healed.” 2° There is little doubt in the mind of Dib’s heroes 
that the French colonization policy is to blame for the pres- 
ent situation, for it has consistently refused to consider the 
natives as human beings: 


Colonization hurts, . . . for the colon considers the work of the 
fellah as his very own. He wants, moreover, to own the individ- 
uals as well... 

They say . . . the fellah is lazy. To work one day, he needs 
ten days of rest, and when he has earned enough to live three 
days, he stops working . . . The fellah smells. The fellah is an 
animal, he is vulgar... And, they add, he is fully satisfied with 
his lot. Were you to offer him to change his existence for a 
happy life in which he would be a considered man, he would 
refuse . . . Such he is and such he wants to remain . . . Further- 
more, he would debase whatever you might give him, no 
matter how beautiful it is, to his own image—unable as he is 
to raise himself above his condition. The unfortunate fact is, 
indeed, that the very persons who make these comments are 


25It might be interesting at this point to note that the large majority of 
the North African writers of European descent are similarly inclined in re- 
gard to Moslem grievances. On the whole, though it is equally hard for them 
to choose sides in the present crisis, they are much in favor of a very liberal 
solution to the Algerian issue. As Emmanuel Robles puts it: “Men who are 
aware or who take consciousness of their human dignity cannot be humiliated 
forever. A sentence like this one will undoubtedly create enmity against me. 
But I was born in Oran, and as a child, when I did not behave, I was threat- 
ened with being given to an Arab who would take me away. . . . I remember 
this and many other things too, which are significant in the birth of a human 
consciousness.” —Alger-Revue, June, 1957, P- 47: 

26 Quoted in Mohammed Dib, Le Meétier a tisser (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1957), cover. 
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the same who would never let us try the beautiful life they are 
talking about. They themselves live on us as vermin. That is 
the true reason! If our bread is black, if our life is black, they 
are the ones who make them so.?? 


Though only a few are directly responsible for this situa- 
tion and the crisis which has resulted from it, all should 
equally share the blame, since the large majority, ‘though 
honest and sincere,” remain indifferent and by their very 
passiveness make France responsible. Much of the blame is 
also placed on the shoulders of those North Africans who sell 
themselves and their brothers to obtain and preserve privi- 
leged positions. 

The second volume, L’Incendie, is the symbol of the com- 
ing crisis. The fellahs among whom Omar is awakening to 
life, have gathered to discuss their miserable conditions, and 
decide to strike against their European employers. As a first 
step to the beginning of the revolt, unrest brews throughout 
the country “and many swear that jail is better than this kind 
of existence.”?* At the end of the second volume of the 
trilogy, therefore, ‘“‘a fire has been started which will never 
extinguish. It will keep on burning, slowly, blindly until its 
bloody flames have embraced the whole country with their 
sinister glow.” ”° 

In the last volume, Dib moves his hero to the city. “As an 
apprentice weaver, in a basement devoid of air, where misery 
shows its emaciated face, Omar understands completely the 
secret misfortune of his country. He realizes how difficult it 
is for a community crushed with labor, hunger, and depriva- 
tion, to raise her face when the sun itself hurts.” ®° The fel- 
lahs themselves, hungry and bare, have invaded the city to join 
their misery to that of their urban countrymen. Omar is, in a 
way, the symbol of increasing unrest. He has attended the birth 

27 Dib, L’Incendie (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1954), p. 40. 

28 Page 31. 


29 Page 133. 
80 Quoted in Dib, Le Métier, cover. 
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and the development of the rebellious spirit of his country- 
men, and he himself has likewise gained awareness of the 
wretched conditions of Moslem life. More than anything 
else, perhaps, the author’s emphasis is on the need for his 
people to regain their status as human beings. At the end of 
the third volume, the arrival of the Americans—who landed 
in North Africa in 1942—seems to give new hope to Omar 
and his fellowmen. The apparition of the Americans, though 
brief or tentative, at the end of the book strengthens further 
in Omar the belief that man’s fate should be and can be other 
than what he has seen around him-—in the country and in 
the city—in the course of his mental, spiritual, and physical 
erowth. He has learned the real meaning of human dignity, 
and one feels, then, that he will not rest until he has achieved 
this new status—whether it be by peaceful or forceful means. 

Yacine’s Nedjma was extremely well received by French 
critics and intellectuals as one of the best testimonials to the 
birth of a new Algeria. Nedjma, the fugitive heroine of the 
novel, represents Algeria; she is the daughter of a French- 
woman and of an unknown native father. As Yacine (born in 
1929, near Constantine) declared in an interview, “‘She is the 
soul of Algeria, torn apart since its origins and ravaged by 
too many exclusive passions.” Always lost and always present, 
she is the object of the obsession of the four heroes whose 
adventures in search of this woman constitute the story itself. 
Political and economic grievances are also scattered through- 
out the book: “2,000 European wine merchants share the 
profit and we drink water. . . . We ride on donkeys though 
our iron ore in Ouenza produces the best light steel for jet 
planes.”’ $4 


Vv 


On the whole, it is clear today that the North African writers 
“partake of two worlds, the world of Moslem Africa and the 


81 Yacine, Nedjma, p. 80. 
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French world, in their thinking and loving souls.” Unable 
and unwilling to part away from either of these, “they at- 
tempt to reject as an intolerable nightmare, the politico-social 
mistakes which would throw these two worlds—which they 
believe to be fraternal—into a bloody enmity.’’*? Though 
they are fully aware of the necessity for profound changes in 
the colonisateur-colonisé relationships, these men are also 
aware of the need to keep intact their ties with the two worlds 
from which today’s North Africa derives. Still, if the present 
conflict continues, these writers, despite their deep cultural 
and sentimental ties with France, will find it impossible to 
ignore any longer the calls of their country, their families, 
and their past. As Chraibi puts it: “To choose! I have already 
chosen and I would like so much not to have to choose again. 
For if I choose to live in France and die there—but this is not 
up to me—TI still continue to partake in the world of my 
youth and in that Islam in which I believe more and more.” 


(The author is indebted to the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion for a fellowship which enabled him to study the authors whose work he 
discusses here.) 


32 Chraibi, L’Ane, Introduction. 
33 Chraibi, L’Ane, p. 14. 


SCIENCE AND FAITH 


John R. Kirk 


THROUGHOUT THE CHRISTIAN CENTURIES the role and nature 
of faith have been subjects of recurrent controversy. The 
word ‘faith’ has endured such violent semantic shifts and 
schisms as to booby-trap serious discourse in which it appears, 
but it is no news that recently in response to the awful fire 
of fusing hydrogen and amidst an array of synthetic satellites 
this word has come ever more trippingly from varied tongues. 
To judge from the mass media, including innuendos on the 
kiddies’ television programs, what content can be found in 
this “faith” we are all powerfully other-directed to subscribe 
to is tinged with theology, but except for an occasional un- 
blushing lapse to the effect that ours is “a Christian country” 
—a view George Washington once took pains to disaffirm!— 
and a semi-serious reliance on St. Christopher medals to miti- 
gate the scattering of beebees all over Cape Canaveral, there 
has been little show of sectarianism. Instead, what we have 
been urged to champion is so abstract, vague, and dilute a 
thing as to reassure many of its essential innocuousness. After 
all, the worst that our “renaissance of faith” has thus far 
brought us is a mangled meter of the Pledge of Allegiance, a 
change in the face of postage stamps, some insecurity among 
Foreign Service personnel, and a generally ostentatious re- 
ligiosity. 

There is some merit in the argument that the tasteful way 
of disposing of so indelicate a matter is to divert the eyes and 
hold the tongue. Some crimes and lunacies are both so com- 


1See Article 11 of the Treaty of 1796 between the United States and 
Tripoli, signed during Washington’s second term. 
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mon and incorrigible that they might best be overlooked. 
And to be sure, my central concern, in what follows, is not 
the assortment of symptoms to which I have already alluded 
but rather a further element of the same syndrome. 

‘Faith’ has been assigned such heavy duty in the cold war 
that even among professionals it is no longer the watchword 
exclusively of clerics and theologians. Several distinguished 
scientists have added it to their lexicons. ‘Two words, ‘science’ 
and ‘faith’, make increasingly joint, and it is presumed com- 
plementary, appearance. These sibling symbols are the popu- 
lar talismans of our time and, as might be expected, they are 
engaged in a certain rivalry. Some scientists are saying, in 
effect, that faith is better than science, that faith is the foun- 
dation from which all science springs. A happy saying, I sub- 
mit, when faith is painted the concomitant of patriotism and 
all right-thinking! 

But it would be unfair and a post hoc to point to the 
climate of our anxious age as simple cause. Hopes and fears 
are no more wholly responsible for this particular lunacy 
than they were in an earlier epoch for the delay in the de- 
tection of stellar parallaxes. But lunacy, nonetheless, I think 
it is, and one which should and can be corrected. It currently 
affects in some measure the practice of science, weakens pro- 
visions for our objective security, and interferes with a sane 
outlook on the world. In the interest of more than merely 
semantic sanitation, the ground for its growth should be ex- 
plored, the reasons for its plausibility examined, the nature 
of its error exposed. These assignments I essay. 


I 


‘Faith’ has enjoyed no special immunity from the vulgar uses 
which distort or degrade other words, especially popular 
ones. Often, today, it is an inflated synonym for ‘belief’, more 
often for ‘hope’, in affairs of even trite and domestic import. 
But it was not always this way. The word was once redolent 
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of religion, reserved for matters more elevated than the 
stockmarket (the figure is unfortunate!) and the roulette 
wheel. At the dawn of Christianity faith was belief in the 
absence of evidence; Thomas was judged a man of little faith 
precisely because he asked for evidence. But as ‘faith’ was an 
honorific term, religious people vied with each other to show 
themselves the more full of faith. So it came about that by 
the 2nd century the Carthaginian lawyer and Christian Apol- 
ogist, ‘Tertullian, could regard ‘faith’ (or its Latin equivalent) 
as signifying belief not only in the absence of evidence but 
even in the teeth of contrary evidence. He thought of faith 
as standing above or even against reason, and for one remark 
of his he won lasting fame: “Credo quia impossible.”’ Accord- 
ing to the gist of this declaration Tertullian believed (what- 
ever it was that he believed) not merely in spite of its absurd- 
ity but because of it. Or so he claimed. But he was talking 
here about matters of religion; his beliefs about crimes and 
clients were grounded, presumably, “in the ordinary way.” 

Tertullian’s conception of faith is not, however, the only 
one traditional to Christianity. ‘There was an earlier, quieter, 
perhaps more honest conception, as expressed by St. Paul. 
Possibly even two conceptions, if we interpret an ambiguous 
comma as ‘or’ instead of ‘and’, for Paul was sensitive to the 
virtues of pluralism, as he was, for example, on another oc- 
casion, in Athens, confronted by a pagan statue erected “To 
THE UNKNOWN GOD.” 

According to Paul, faith is (1) “the substance of things 
hoped for.”” Even those “authorities” who were later to profit 
from a ‘Tertullian-like approach to faith were careful, always, 
to make their dogmas appeal to hope, but they were seldom 
this candid about it. Psychotherapists find this conception on 
the whole acceptable. They are acquainted with those who 
have made large investments in faith. They understand that 
the schizophrenic who has faith that he is Napoleon hopes to 
gain power. They know the woman so yearning for mother- 
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hood that she manages a pseudo-pregnancy and carries, thus, 
for all to see, something like “the substance of things hoped 
for.” 

Again, according to Paul, faith is (2) “the evidence of 
things not seen,” a notion which seasons the language of the 
geneticist who claims “‘faith’” in the existence of the gene, or 
the physicist who affirms “‘faith” in the existence of the elec- 
tron, because of these there is evidence, even though neither 
gene nor electron has ever been seen, heard, tasted, felt, or 
smelt. 

Though Paul sweetened the environment a bit for science 
by opening the door a crack to evidence, the real impetus for 
this development came from St. Thomas Aquinas in the 13th 
century. Aquinas argued that the reign of reason would not 
ultimately rot the fruits of faith, that each might safely be 
permitted to pursue its own path, that each would arrive, 
eventually, at the same destination. Some men began again to 
think about stars and atoms, the machinery of the universe. 
They began where the Greeks had ceased thinking at the 
advent of the Christian Era. 

The Angelic Doctor’s argument is almost trivially true if 
‘reason’ is construed broadly as ‘scientific inquiry’, ‘faith’ as 
‘evidence’, but then the doctrine could be expected to have 
subversive impact; it would lead to the possibility, for ex- 
ample, that Copernican and Darwinian views might become 
articles of faith. If, on the other hand, ‘reason’ is held to be 
synonymous with ‘deduction’, and if some authority—say, 
the Church—sees to it that the first premises from which de- 
ductions flow are the already received doctrines of faith, it 
then follows, necessarily, that no valid deductive conclusion 
thus rigged will conflict with faith. That Aquinas was not 
burned as a heretic (he was an intellectual!) appears to me 
in part due to the association of ‘reason’ with “deduction’ in 
the minds of Church officials; to them, the Thomistic teach- 
ing seemed safe strategy; for them, the only kind of evidence 
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either condoned or understood was deductive. Aquinas, we 
know, knew better. Not only did he criticize the then flour- 
ishing deductive arguments for the existence of God (e.g., 
Anselm’s) but he advanced in their place arguments of essen- 
tially inductive nature. He looked at the world and thought 
that he saw behind it a Great Designer. His approach to 
theology was in some respects empirical. 


II 


The philosophy which presided over the Middle Ages was 
rationalism, the view that one could ferret out the secrets of 
nature simply by sitting in one’s chair and reasoning. The 
philosophy of modern science is empiricism, the view that 
(1) we learn by experience, and that (2) the ultimate test of 
truth is an act of observation or experiment. Efforts of reason 
are not excluded, and they can play prime parts in the pro- 
liferation of theory, but these efforts are monitored by what 
experience tells us. 

The connective tissue of modern science is a network of 
inductive inferences anchored to a skeletal structure of de- 
duction. Past experience is not enough automatically to re- 
solve the problems that perplex and intrigue us. An induc- 
tive inference takes wing from the base of past experience 
and alights finally in a conclusion which according to its 
manifest dignity and complexity is variously known as 
‘hunch’, ‘postulate’, ‘hypothesis’, or ‘theory’. This inductive 
conclusion has an information content which is at least in 
part different from that to be found back at the base of past 
experience. ‘The novel information is a candidate for the 
label ‘new knowledge’. But it must first undergo an arduous 
initiation. From the new content various deductive infer- 
ences take flight, and in modern times the flying is usually 
done in the language of mathematics. Each makes its landing, 
in turn, in a deductive conclusion; these are sometimes 
known as ‘theorems’. If, in this deductive processing of the 
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candidate, a contradiction is discovered, the candidate is re. 
jected, the logic checked, or a new inductive inference in- 
vited. If the candidate survives this phase of the initiation, it 
is moved to the place of final inspection. Here the theorems 
are maps to be checked by a view of the territory. Sometimes a 
jiggling of the territory, an experiment, is called for. Some- 
times the territorial features to which a map calls attention 
require special instruments of observation before they can 
be recognized. If what is on the map is not reflected in the 
territory, then the candidate is adjudged false and sent pack- 
ing, or, occasionally, the observer or experimenter is remon- 
strated for carelessness or improper technique. If, even after 
repeated tests of this sort, there is a correspondence between 
map and territory, each such map is accounted true and sup- 
portive of the inductive conclusion (the hunch, hypothesis, 
etc.) which gave it birth. 

The above is a crude and partial account of the scientific 
method. Strategies for applying the method may differ in 
different sciences. Indeed, the difference in strategies pro- 
vides almost the whole reason that we speak of different 
sciences. The naked eye may serve as observation-strategy in 
one case, a telescope, microscope, spectroscope, or photom- 
eter in other cases. Similarly, experiment-strategies may 
differ, and so may the deduction-strategies. But we now know 
that with respect to their language basis (the assortment of 
grass-roots words in terms of which technical concepts are 
defined) and with respect to the general method, all the fac- 
tual sciences are unified. ‘That we now have such distinct 
disciplines as biology, chemistry, physics, or astronomy is due 
partly to congealing effects of curricula and partly to the 
historical contingencies which permitted, in otherwise arbi- 
trary order, the strategic exploitation of new technological 
possibilities. Martian and Terran scientists might cut up the 
scientific pie rather differently. 

This unification extends not only “horizontally,” to bridge 
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and embrace the contemporary sciences, but “downward,” to 
engulf less sophisticated challenges to problem-solving, and 
also “backward” in time to encompass mankind’s struggle for 
existence at the dawn of history. Cooks, beauticians, garage 
mechanics, and Stone Age hunters have all used the scientific 
method—most of them without benefit of having read books 
on the subject! 

If it be asked how so erudite a procedure could have been 
mastered by the relatively untutored, the answer appears to 
be simple but nonetheless interesting. In matters bearing 
long and the most heavily on immediate and short-range sur- 
vival, for example the converting of raw sensation into per- 
ception, we use scientific method quite unconsciously and by 
instinct; our fundamental learning mechanisms are geneti- 
cally designed this way, thanks to the selective effects of evo- 
lution. The retina of the human eye is sensitive to the arrival 
of even one photon, but the visual cortex is seldom if ever 
informed of this event. A “fair sampler” intervenes so that 
the cortex is signalled only after a packet of five to ten pho- 
tons arrives. Were it not for this safety measure we might 
interpret random noise in the brain or the slight ionizing 
effects of background radiation as objects in the outer world 
worthy of immediate attention. Even our sensory equipment 
is “designed” to suppress hasty generalizations. 

In matters less immediate, lighter in import, more recent, 
instinct has not caught up. And this is just as well, for we 
have been granted time in which to learn to learn. While 
evolution may still be the ultimate arbiter of how well man 
learns his lessons, the immediately drastic effects of natural 
selection have been softened or postponed in proportion to 
man’s sophistication in scientizing. ‘This sophistication took a 
quantum jump when a few thinkers, Carneades, Aristotle, 
and then the Bacons, addressed themselves to the question: 
By what machinery are we able to learn? Or, couched more 
classically: What is the nature of the inductive inference? 
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While it is true that we do a number of things well with- 
out understanding much of what is involved, it is also true 
that we do these things much more efficiently when we do 
have such understanding, provided only that the struggle to 
understand does not inhibit the doing. If, while we are eat- 
ing, we are anxiously aware of calories and carbohydrates, we 
are likely to promote indigestion, but our nourishment has 
been vastly improved by the theoretical understanding, some- 
where, of just such matters. If, while we are initiating bio- 
logical reproduction, we engage in a detailed analysis of all 
the physiological and biochemical consequences, we are not 
apt thereby to ameliorate the life of love, but a theoretical 
understanding of these factors, by some men somewhere, may 
now be called upon to encourage fertility or guard against 
over-production. And it is much the same with scientizing. 
Few active scientists maintain professional concern for the 
exact machinery of the scientific method; they scientize in 
much the way the rest of us eat, etc., guided by instinct, tradi- 
tion, and habit. But that they are now able to do so, and so 
well, is due in some measure to early epistemologists who 
watched what earlier scientists did—instead of asking them— 
and who then tried to formulate in an exact manner just 
what is involved in this estimable enterprise. Even Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, though vague and con- 
fused by modern standards, had its impact. Had it not been 
banned by the Inquisition and placed on Sotomayor’s Index 
it might have facilitated the birth and acceleration of modern 
science. By the 17th century, the Church was well aware that 
inductive procedure and empiricism undermine faith. 


III 


It is ironic that in recent times the philosophy of empiricism, 
the paraphernalia of scientific method, and in particular the 
inductive inference, have been hailed as not only making 
room for faith but even requiring faith as the foundation for 
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science. And if science has need of faith, then clearly it is 
unkosher of science to go about attacking faith. This, at 
least, is the argument used by several theologians and scien- 
tists in supporting the lip-service all patriotic citizens are 
now expected to pay to the concept. How did this come 
about? 

In the previous section it was suggested that the account 
of scientific method as there sketched was incomplete. What 
is missing? In particular, an account of criteria is missing by 
which one might hope to judge whether the original induc- 
tive conclusion, the original hunch, hypothesis, theory, is 
true. By ‘true’ nothing mysterious is intended. A true theory 
accurately maps not only the territory under inspection but 
also that which either we cannot or have not yet had occasion 
to view directly. A true theory, sufficiently general and care- 
fully emended, applies not only to the observed present but 
to the future, past, and unobserved portions of the present. 
The concept ‘truth’ is not here that of Keats when he asserted 
its synonymity with ‘beauty’. Rather, I here use the term in 
the sense used by people everywhere in unemotive, garden- 
variety matters, intended by scientists, characterized by Aris- 
totle, and defined by Tarski. 

Truth is an ideal that science at best approaches. Few if 
any scientific theories have weathered the inroads of new 
knowledge since the time of the Ancient Greeks, and the 
theories of which we are today most sanguine may have to be 
modified tomorrow—for example, there is growing evidence 
that the velocity of light in vacuo undergoes some slight but 
unnerving fluctuations. In practice, we are all willing to 
settle for approximations of high probability. If evidence 
bestows a high probability-estimate on a theory and we know 
of no negative instances, we will be happy to count the theory 
confirmed. 

The trouble is, no matter how many deductive conclusions 
from this theory “check out’ with the observed territory and 
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thus support the theory, we still need more than this to.confirm 
the theory. Otherwise, as every schoolboy used to know when 
logic was curricularly fashionable, we fall into the fallacy of 
affirming the consequent. Nor is the fallacy softened by the 
fact that we are seeking mere probabilities. If pigs have 
wings, then some winged things are good to eat. True enough. 
(Indeed, any conditional with a false antecedent is true.) 
Moreover, some winged things are good to eat. Therefore, 
what? Pigs probably have wings? (The example, I think, is 
Russell’s.) Something is wrong here. We have been taken in 
by circumstantial evidence. 

A description of the Brownian movement is deducible 
from kinetic-atomic theory. But observation of the move- 
ment fails to assign a probability-estimate to the theory. 
Thus, it fails also to confirm the theory. After all, the same 
observable consequences are compatible with an indefinitely 
large number of quite different theories, and had Aristotle 
known of the Brownian movement he might well have pos- 
tulated tiny angels to explain it. The sketch of scientific 
method is incomplete in that it tells us only how to gather 
circumstantial evidence for theories, and we do not—or 
ought not to—convict people of crimes on the basis of purely 
circumstantial evidence. Theories deserve the same consider- 
ation. Circumstantial evidence, by itself, is not evidence 
at all. 

It has long been recognized that deductive and inductive 
evidence differ in their nature, that induction is not re- 
ducible to deduction. It is commonly surmised that induc- 
tion is the mere converse of deduction, and this too, we see, 
it is not. From the standpoint of strict deduction, any in- 
ductive inference is invalid, an ignoratio elenchi, a non se- 
quitur. How, then, does the scientist distinguish worthy in- 
ductive inferences from unworthy ones? How does he select 
the “plausible” theories—from the large set available—and 
reject, say, the “asinine” ones? 
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Scientists make stabbing answers to these questions with 
such words as ‘reason’, ‘insight’, ‘beauty’, ‘elegance’, ‘sim- 
plicity’, ‘parsimony’, and ‘naturalness’. ‘Reason’ does not 
help. Either it is (1) a synonym for ‘scientific method’ and so 
begs the question, (2) a synonym for ‘deduction’ and so not 
germane, OF (3) a synonym for ‘induction’, in which case it 
sheds no additional light on the latter. ‘Insight’ is a panchres- 
ton, one of those multi-purpose concepts which, like ‘en- 
telechy’ and ‘élan vital’, portentously purports to explain 
much but, at least in this context, succeeds only in camou- 
flaging an embarrassing gap in our knowledge. Scientific ap- 
peal to beauty would be to the point, and Keats would be 
vindicated as a scientist, only if we already knew that the 
universe is mostly beautiful, and not only do we not know 
this—at best, some scientists hail what beauty they can find 
for procedural inspiration—but it would be most odd were 
the scientific consensus that we do enjoy, about a host of 
matters, to be explained on the basis of esthetic considera- 
tions notoriously non-interpersonal. The other concepts, on 
analysis, are of as little help. In one sense they signify some- 
thing akin to beauty, a something comfortably fathomable 
because easy and familiar; in a second sense they signify pre- 
dictability. This second sense is cogent for our problem, but 
it is the subject of our problem. A new label for predicta- 
bility does not tell us “how it is done.” 

We may postpone and maybe even simplify this puzzle by 
considering the technique of the skilled detective. The latter 
makes frequent though usually unknowing use of a theorem 
in the mathematical calculus of probability, the Bayes Theo- 
rem. The Theorem is no oracle. We can not expect it to make 
categorical pronouncements. Like all other statements in pure 
mathematics it is a tautology, a statement true by virtue of the 
tules of (in this case, mathematical) language alone and thus 
empty of empirical content. It enables us to compute some 
probability-estimates on the basis of other probability-esti- 
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mates. This may be worth doing. It may represent a saving 
in intellectual effort, a modification toward convenience in 
what has to be observed. In its bearing on practice it jis 
analogous to the tautology ‘if there are more girls on campus 
than there are moles on any one girl, then there are at least 
two girls on campus with exactly the same number of moles’ 
—which may save us from having to count. 

A brutal murder has been committed in a rooming house, 
and a tenant of the establishment is picked up with blood on 
his clothing. What is the (inverse) probability that this man 
committed the murder? If a detective can estimate the (an- 
tecedent) probability of any man’s being a murderer, par- 
ticularly if he lives in the area of the rooming house, if he 
can also estimate the (forward) probability that a murderer 
will have blood on his clothing, particularly if he is brutal 
in method, and if, finally, he can estimate the (forward) prob- 
ability that a non-murderer will have blood on his clothing, 
then he can turn the rest of the job over to deduction. The 
Bayes Theorem will enable him to compute an (inverse) 
probability-estimate that a man in this area with blood on his 
clothing, the suspect in question, is a murderer. While this 
is an iffy situation, it may well be that the several probability- 
estimates the detective is now required to make will be more 
easily arrived at than the one which was his original respon- 
sibility. Nor need the estimates be made with numerical pre- 
cision; a rough and qualitative use of the Theorem leads to 
fairly exact results. In making his estimates the detective 
may first inquire about nosebleeds, hunting accidents, slips 
while peeling potatoes. He may look for narrower reference- 
classes, review motives, determine blood types. Doing this, 
he may have occasion to employ the Bayes Theorem reitera- 
tively in new contexts. He will halt his inquiry only when 
satisfied that a choice of new reference-classes will not sig- 
nificantly alter his previous estimates. 

The bearing of the Bayes Theorem in estimating the prob- 
ability of theories should now be clear. Antecedently to the 
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outcome of a testing program, the talented scientist will have 
acquired, somehow, a probability-estimate of a theory’s (ap- 
proximate) truth; Einstein staked his reputation on the Gen- 
eral Theory of Relativity at a time when the first testing of 
it, by an eclipse, was still months away. This estimate of 
(antecedent) probability together with the other (forward) 
probability-estimates accruing from the testing program fur- 
nish, deductively (via the Bayes Theorem), the (inverse) 
probability-estimate of the theory’s being (approximately) 
true in the light of data which in themselves would be simply 
“circumstantial.” 

Ultimately, however, either the scientist or the detective 
must estimate some probabilities without recourse to Bayes. 
He will reach the point, eventually, where sophistication 
does not help, where there is no relevant knowledge suggest- 
ing a choice of reference-classes. Our very simplest hypotheses, 
those which serve as leads to or lumber in complicated 
theories, are constructed under these conditions of “primitive 
knowledge.””’ Why should we have any success here? What 
guides us? Why should these least refined of all probability- 
estimates come within even hailing distance of the probabili- 
ties we are trying to estimate? At this juncture some thinkers, 
driven to desperation by this epistemological nightmare, call 
on faith. 


IV 


C. Judson Herrick, the noted neurologist and humanist, 
writes: “The test of the truth of a scientific law or principle 
is its predictive value, and the prediction is an act of faith. 
There is always a factor of faith in every scientific generaliza- 
tion and indeed in every fact—faith in the order of nature, 
faith in the reliability of the observations, and faith in the 
trustworthiness of the record.”? It would appear that for 


2C. Judson Herrick, “The Creed of Humanism,” The Humanist, XIV 
(September-October, 1954), 216. 
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Herrick “the evidence of things unseen” is faith. At least the 
“scientific” variety.® 

None of us is so callous, I suppose, that we do not feel 
some empathy for this way of talking. An illustration may 
add to its impact. Suppose that, alone, you land on Mars, 
Knowing nothing of geology, you have been detailed to 
gather rock specimens. You see a great many gray rocks and 
quite a few pink rocks. Gray rocks do not register on your 
Geiger counter, but every pink rock, thus far, has set the 
counter clicking. Now you see another pink rock several 
yards away and you are asked to hazard a hypothesis con- 
cerning whether this latest specimen will register on the 
counter or leave it silent. I use the word ‘hazard’ because we 
shall suppose, further, that if your hypothesis is correct you 
will be spared; if not, you will meet an appropriately hor- 
rible Martian doom. What will your hypothesis be? 

With respect to this problem yours is “primitive knowl- 
edge.” Whatever sophistication you may have in other mat- 
ters, such as an appreciation of the connection between click- 
ing counters and radioactivity, is of no relevance here. You 
can make no use of the Bayes Theorem. You have to estimate 
just one probability, but this by crudely empirical means. 
Presumably, you will bank on the counter-clicking propensi- 
ties of pink rocks. But by what right? Is there anything to 
guarantee correctness? Clearly not. Is there anything to guar- 
antee even probable correctness? Again, not, nor at any later 
stage in the regress here suggested. Guarantees are out. And 
probabilities of probabilities of probabilities, etc., since 
they must be multiplied, approach a limit at zero. 

Later you find that eight out of ten pink rocks register on 
your counter, and you may then estimate that the probability 
of a newly-discovered pink rock registering is eight-tenths; 

3In an as yet unpublished manuscript, “The Role of Faith in Human 
Affairs,” Herrick is moved to distinguish between faiths which have little or 


no “evidence” to support them and those to which the scientist must appeal 
in his professional capacity. Of this distinction, more later. 
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this, at least, is what the talented scientist will do. But again 
we have all the discouraging questions about the justification 
of such an estimate. 

We are here exploring a problem which David Hume first 
called attention to, in connection with his analysis of caus- 
ality, in the mid-18th century. We cannot by invoking defi- 
nitions or supplicating syntax arrive at the conclusion that 
the sun will rise tomorrow. The relationship between this 
conclusion and the premise that the sun has risen quite regu- 
larly in the past is contingent, a matter not merely of the 
rules of language but, indispensably, of fact. Thus the in- 
ference is not deductive but inductive. A deductive inference 
is justifiable by the rules of language. But what rule justifies 
the inductive inference? Hume is forced to the uncomfort- 
able conclusions that (1) we have no logical demonstration 
of the validity of inductive inference, and that (2) experience 
cannot validate the inference unless the validity of induction 
is presupposed—a state of affairs fraught with vicious circu- 
larity. Nor can Hume be answered by erudite and passing 
reference to probability. Hume does not say that nature is 
only probably uniform, that science is probably justified in 
its method, or that inductive conclusions enjoy at least some 
probability of being correct. Hume does not say that it is only 
very likely that the sun will rise tomorrow, not certain. Hume 
argues that epistemologists have not shown us the slightest 
reason why we should suspect the sun of rising tomorrow 
whether we deem that benign event certain or only likely 
in some degree. 

No postulate of “limited variety” or of the “uniformity of 
nature” can save induction from Hume’s critique. We do not 
have such a premise. To be useful it would have to be a con- 
tingent statement, and we world have to know it to be true 
or at least probable to high cegree; but the problem of how 
we can ascertain the truth or probability-status of contingent 
statements is precisely the problem at issue. And on the as- 
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sumption that somehow we have such a premise, the latter 
will not suffice unless the sort of “uniformity” or “‘limitation 
in variety” is spelled out in such detail that from these specifi- 
cations strict (deductive) implications lead to every scientific 
law. And this task of specification is as mysterious and bur. 
densome as the task of science itself. If I am not mistaken, it 
is the same task. Thus, probability notions do not of them- 
selves justify induction; on the contrary, induction, provided 
it is justifiable, will be needed to validate the applicability of 
our notions of probability. 

Induction, Hume concedes, is a habit. But is it a good 
habit—where ‘good’ might mean ‘yielding reliable predic- 
tions’? Hume gave no answer. We cannot argue that induc- 
tion is a good habit because it has often appeared to be so in 
the past; this would be to use induction to prove induction. 
Nor can we pump contingent conclusions from the axioms 
of deductive logic, for the latter are tautologies. Pavlov, we 
recall, drove a dog to the brink of neurosis by ringing the 
bell and not providing food as the dog had been led to ex- 
pect it. Though Hume decided not to worry, he showed that 
man’s epistemological problem may be analogous to that of 
Pavlov’s dog. This would mean that, intellectually speaking, 
there is not the slightest ground for our confidence in science 
and its methods. In these days of social conscience we have 
institutions for people with doubtful habits—Alcoholics 
Anonymous, for example. Where shall we place the confirmed 
inductionist? 

David Hume was skeptical of many things, including mir- 
acles, thus he did not endear himself to the churchmen of his 
day. Even now, Vincent Edward Smith of the University of 
Notre Dame calls Hume “a dwarf in genuine philosophy.’’* 
Yet, in recent years, certain theologians have hailed Hume 
for exposing the Achilles heel of empiricism and making 


4Vincent Edward Smith, Philosophical Physics (New York: Harper, 1950), 
P- 237. 
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room for faith. The Bon David, having so long disported 
with the devils, is now corralled for the companionship of 
the angels. In The Transformation of the Scientific World 
View the Protestant theologian, Karl Heim, refers to the 
causal principle as “a faith,” indeed as “‘a religious faith,” 
and explicitly appeals to the Humean predicament in his sup- 
port. If sense-filtered experience is an insufficient basis for 
our knowledge of things, then that knowledge will be sent 
us, like manna from heaven, only if we have a proper faith. 
And for some years a cluster of social theorists has delighted 
in the opportunity to pounce upon the Humean defect in 
empiricism. ‘These authors have evinced a certain eagerness 
for substituting their own lists of “‘eternal verities” for the 
now dishonored generalizations from experience.® 

In August, 1952, Carnegie Foundation President, Oliver 
C. Carmichael, ex-Chancellor of Vanderbilt University, said: 
“Pursuit of the truth is undoubtedly the highest function of 
the university, but that is not synonymous with scientific 
research . . . Commitment to certain basic assumptions is a 
necessary starting point in the quest for truth.”® In this con- 
nection, it is perhaps significant that a 1954 House Com- 
mittee, under the leadership of Representative Reece of 
Tennessee, left the Carnegie Foundation in relative quiet 
but, bending with the new doctrinal breeze, attacked the 
Ford and Rockefeller foundations as “subversive” because 
of their reliance on “empiricism.” More recently, the Su- 
preme Court has been denounced for its empirical approach 
to sociological matters. 


5See Michael Polanyi, The Logic of Liberty (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1951), especially pp. 15-31; Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), especially pp. 20, 252-323; Eric 
Voegelin, The New Science of Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1952); Richard M. Weaver, Ideas Have Consequences (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1948); John Wild, Plato’s Modern Enemies and the Theory of 
Natural Law (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), especially pp. 190- 
193, 204-234. The phenomenon, I am sure, is not peculiar to the University 
of Chicago, but in 1954 I was receiving this Press’s books at a substantial dis- 
count. 

6 As quoted in Time, December 1, 1952, p. 47. 
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In our time, the power of observational tests is challenged 
by those who hold the purse strings or who promise miracu- 
lous deliverance from the perils that plague us. In 1955, Dr, 
William G. Pollard, executive director of the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies, argued that we can continue 
“to place our trust in science” or that “we can free ourselves 
of this illusion and place our trust in Him who made us.” 
On the other hand, the not undevout Senator Kennedy of 
Massachusetts has expressed the wish that President Eisen- 
hower forego his “pious beatitudes of faith and hope’—but 
this was in November, 1957, with a Russian satellite in the 
sky. 

Charles Peirce, Karl Popper, and John Dewey were early 
to note a connection between the legitimacy of inductive pro- 
cedure and the effectiveness of a democratic system of gov- 
ernment. If induction is defective, democracy is an error. 

Carl Rogers, Erich Fromm, and Charles Morris find “the 
open self” as pertinent to individual health and creativity as 
does Popper ‘the open society” for social well-being. But the 
plausibility of their arguments rests crucially on there being 
no theoretical breakdown of empiricism. 

Only a consistent empiricism will account, too, for the 
values of intellectual freedom. If Hume’s critique has the 
consequences it appears to have, ‘Torquemada is exonerated, 
and Milton, Mill, Madison, and Jefferson appeal vainly to “a 
magic helper,” a deus ex machina, when they promise that 
free and open inquiry will make the truth win out in the 
long run. Not only is there no law of logic promotive of 
truth, even under such convivial conditions, but when we 
glance at any considerable span of history we see the ages of 
darkness so alternating with those of light that even evidence 
of an historical flavor is less than convincing. 

In his recent thinking Herrick is healthily motivated when 
he would distinguish between a “scientific faith” supported 
by “evidence” and other faiths not so supported. He has the 
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best of intentions. Some such distinction should be drawn, 
and firmly. But in the face of Hume, that “evidence” would 
seem to consist wholly of hope. With a collapse in empiri- 
cism, “the substance of things hoped for” and “the evidence 
of things not seen” become one, and St. Paul takes on the 
stature of a philosopher. Tertullian, too, in grounding his 
beliefs about crimes and clients “‘in the ordinary way,” is at 
the mercy of faith. ‘Thus, in historical perspective, we have 
come full circle, from faith as Tertullian conceived it, 
through reason as championed by Aquinas, to experience as 
lauded by Bacon and Locke, and now, with Hume and Heim, 
back, again, to faith. 


Vv 


The repair of empiricism through a justification of induc- 
tion has social import. Were the repair effected, the problem 
solved, scientific procedures might then win more than a 
schizoid assent from scientists themselves, might acquire the 
respect and confidence of laymen, and, given popular sup- 
port, might circumvent several dour developments which 
now look imminent. In computer technology, “learning ma- 
chines” might burgeon and replace generals, direct traffic, 
seek criminals, search libraries for ‘‘relevant” materials, and 
even construct theories worthy of study and test. But of per- 
haps paramount value, our views would be clarified about 
“the role of faith in human affairs.” 

The repair of empiricism has been achieved, I believe, by 
the late Hans Reichenbach.” His contribution deserves the 
critical attention of a wider audience of scholars. Too, since 
Reichenbach’s untimely death, in 1953, some misconceptions 
have arisen about his views. I would like to try to dispel 
them. 

Reichenbach did not, in the style of some philosophers, 


7 Hans Reichenbach, The Theory of Probability (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1949), Ch. 11; Experience and Prediction 
(Chicago, 1938), Ch. 5, pp. 339-404. 
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regard the puzzle of induction as a pseudo-problem; he con- 
sidered it with the seriousness with which I have tried to im- 
bue it in preceding remarks. It will help our understanding 
of his proposed solution if we grasp, first, what pseudo-prob- 
lems are. 

If you persist in wanting something which either because 
of the laws of logic or the laws of nature you can not get, you 
have shouldered a pseudo-problem. A child reaches for the 
moon; his want is doomed to disappointment by elementary 
facts of nature; he has a pseudo-problem. In such a situation 
the rational thing to do is to want something else. And if the 
substitute desire is of the sort that would have been inciden- 
tally satisfied if the earlier could have been, the transition 
from pseudo-problem to genuine problem is psychologically 
expedited. 

Suppose that some dark night after a visit to the local pub 
you wander homeward but, on the way, lose your bearings. 
Immediately behind you a heavy steel door clangs shut and 
locks. You find yourself just inside the entrance of a maze, 
large but reminiscent of the kind some people use to frus- 
trate rats. Peering at the walls, noting the many intersecting 
corridors, you realize only that you are in a labyrinth. You 
know nothing of its plan or whether, in particular, its halls 
twist in only two dimensions or in three. But I do. I, “an 
outside observer,” dreamed it up. Your maze ts finite in ex- 
tent and essentially two-dimensional in layout. 

Now a problem vexes you, pseudo or genuine. You want 
out. You hope to find an exit. You may have fazth that there 
is one, and this will buoy your spirits. But you do not know 
whether there is, and I confess the matter 1s a shade obscure 
to me, too. I don’t remember if I provided for one. But the 
air grows stale, you grow hungry. You are eager to hit upon 
a rational plan of escape. What rule of action should you 
follow? 


Yours is again “primitive knowledge” as it was when you 
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dealt with Martian rocks. You have no relevant information 
to go on. You may act like a rat, unbecomingly batter your 
head against the wall and exhibit neurotic behavior. Or, in 
view of the way you spent your evening, you may indulge 
“the drunken walk” that Monte Carlo methodologists talk 
about. In such cases you would be staking wild. You might 
just get out this way—if, somewhere, I did construct an exit. 
But you may not—even if I did. And, as I say, I don’t quite 
remember. It is logically possible for your escape-ploys to be 
frustrated an infinite number of times—were you to live that 


long, and this, too, is logically possible. 

During your struggles I am watching you, through peep- 
holes in the ceiling, rather like Setebos regarding the difficul- 
ties of Caliban. And I must say that I do not think highly of 
your rules of action. Indeed, Big Brother would estimate 
that you enjoy very little survival value; so he might be 
tempted to give a boost to evolution, to pour on the radia- 
tion in hopes of getting a more promising mutant. If, per- 
chance, you just happen to encounter an exit I have for- 
gotten about, I will have to consider this, frankly, as one of 
those Deweyan “adventitious goods”; as it was unplanned, 
it will go uncounted. 

From my Olympian perspective there are, however, two 
rules which strike me as Juminously rational. You might 
work your way along the corridors clinging always to the 
right-hand wall and making right-turns wherever opportune. 
Or, you might prefer left-hand procedure—the choice, I 
concede, is a matter of esthetics, “simplicity,” politics, or 
psychological quirk. In your environment there is something 
really rather remarkable about these rules. Application of 
either will not insure your escape. ‘The maze may have no 
exit, and whether it does or not you may die of hunger or 
from stale air. You may meet the Minotaur. But these rules 
provide for more than a continuous change of scenery. If 
you are in shape to continue to apply one of these rules and 
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do so, then, if there is an exit you will find it in a finite num- 
ber of steps. The last assertion enjoys logical necessity; it is 
tautological in the context of the topology of finite and es- 
sentially two-dimensional labyrinths where the wanderer be- 
gins his journey at an entrance. Here you would be staking 
anticipatively, and I would count you the possessor of some 
rationality—whether instinctive, cerebral, mechanical, or 
hormonal being of little concern to me—and so spare you 
from the cyclotron or whatnot. 

Applying such a rule is neither necessary nor sufficient for 
finding an exit. It ts sufficient, however, for achieving the 
substitute and more modest goal of finding an exit if the 
exit exists; and this goal, note, would be incidentally satis- 
fied if the more ambitious one could be. 

By common usage, a rule is rated ‘rational’ with respect to 
a goal if its sustained application is a sufficient condition for 
attaining that goal. A person behaves rationally if he acts by 
such a rule whether or not he is able to sustain the behavior; 
if he dies of hunger or asphyxia while valiantly obeying the 
rule, this does not mean that he was irrational. If you abide 
by such a rule you behave rationally whether or not you 
know you are so behaving. Indeed, you might behave ra- 
tionally even if J did not know about it. 

The misery of the maze is in many but not all respects 
analogous to the Humean predicament with induction. The 
goal of induction as traditionally conceived is like that of 
finding an exit. But the universe and the maze may alike be 
so constructed that these goals are unachievable, in which 
case we will be ensnared all unwittingly in pseudo-problems. 
If we appreciate this possibility but refuse to reformulate our 
goals (so that rules may be tailored for them), this tends to 
paralyze, inebriate, or render neurotic our action. 

We saw that inductions of sophisticated complexity in- 
volve crude inductions about probabilities, conducted in 
“primitive knowledge,” and yielding probability-estimates. 
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By convention, probabilities and their estimates have nu- 
merical values varying between o and 1. ‘Probability’ is in- 
terpreted in most scientific circles as ‘the limit of a relative 
frequency’, and Reichenbach adopts this interpretation. 
Thus, when we predict that there is a probability of .5 that 
“tails” will turn up on a dime’s next toss, we are estimating 
that were this coin tossed an indefinitely large number of 
times the relative frequency of “tails” would approach .5 
as a limit. How do we know that such estimates are correct 
or anywhere near correct? That is the problem that enshrouds 
induction. 

The goal of induction, traditionally viewed, is the reliable 
estimate of probabilities, but when the goal is viewed this 
way we are in danger of a pseudo-problem. It is logically pos- 
sible that the universe is so chaotic that no sequences of 
events have limits of frequencies—there may be no proba- 
bilities to estimate. Max Black has shown how an “anti-in- 
duction demon” might so misarrange the world that any pre- 
diction made on the basis of a general law would be falsified 
an infinite number of times.* After all, we have only induc- 
tive evidence that probabilities exist! There may be no uni- 
verse; we have only inductive evidence that it exists. And 
even if the universe exists, replete with probabilities, we 
human “induction machines” may be so faulty that our 
probability-estimates are always wide of the mark. 

Faced with a possible pseudo-problem, Reichenbach re- 
writes the goal. In his formulation, the goal of induction is 
the ascertainment of probabilities if they exist—like finding 
an exit if there is one. Moreover, this goal would be inciden- 
tally achieved if the more ambitious one could be. Remark- 
ably, it is a goal for which Reichenbach’s “fundamental rule 
of induction,” (or various equivalents by Carnap and others) 
applied sustainedly, will achieve this substitute and more 


8 Max Black, Problems of Analysis (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1954), 
Ch. 12. See also Ch. 10 for remarks critical of Reichenbach’s approach to in- 
duction, These criticisms I have tried to answer, in passing, in this paper. 
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modest goal in a finite number of steps. Reichenbach advises 
that when we find ourselves in “primitive knowledge” we 
should act as though the probability we are trying to estimate 
is the relative frequency last observed (the .8 in the example 
of the pink Martian rocks), and ina recent article Jean Piaget 
shows that children acquire their conception of causality 
through application of such a rule.® 

Complying with this rule, we may be led far afield in our 
estimates. In the maze, too, applying a rational rule, you may 
have been led quite far from the exit—if there was one. 
Yet, the maze rule was rational not because at every succes- 
sive moment it brought you closer spacewtse to the hypo- 
thetical exit. Rather, it was convivial in that it brought you 
closer to the end of a procedure for guaranteed discovery of 
an exit—if it existed. Likewise, Reichenbach’s rule brings us 
ever closer to the end of a procedure for reliably estimating 
probabilities—if the probabilities exist. The proof is simple 
and follows from the interpretation of ‘probability’. If a 
limit of the frequency exists and one is trying to determine 
its numerical value, then by positing as this limit the last- 
observed relative frequency one must eventually be positing 
the sought-for numerical value. This last assertion enjoys 
logical necessity. It is a tautology. Reichenbach calls it ‘the 
condition relation’. 

Jetween the maze and induction problems there is a subtle 
and crucial difference. In neither case does one have to know 
that he is behaving rationally in order to behave this way. 
But for us to know that we are so behaving, we must know 
that our envisioned goals do not involve us in pseudo-prob- 
lems. To know this in the maze requires knowledge of con- 
tingent character, something about the labyrinth’s design, 
its two-dimensionality for example. Confronted by the induc- 
tion problem one does not require such contingent informa- 
tion to gauge his rationality; one needs only to understand 


Jean Piaget, “The Child and Modern Physics,” Scientific American, 
CXCVI (March, 1957), 46-51. 
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a tautology, the condition relation. Given such understand- 
ing there is then no need of “an outside observer’ for the 
making of judgments about rationality. We can do the judg- 
ing ourselves. 

When we stalk probabilities by using Reichenbach’s rule 
we are Staking anticipatively, and we would optimally rely 
on this crude technique only in “primitive knowledge.” In 
practice we make inductions about inductions and decide 
which among the latter we would well mistrust. We have 
learned to concatenate inductions, link them to deductive 
structures like the Bayes ‘Theorem and make them more 
powerful. In such activity we are staking appraisively. If, 
for example, you had suspected that a certain Montresor had 
designed your maze, you might rationally have conceded the 
game before it began. But there are times when we are miser- 
ably ignorant. ‘This includes the case of the newborn child 
who has yet to learn anything. At such times, “the fundamen- 
tal rule of induction” is all that is available. It is well that 
we now know it to be a “good” rule relative to the goals of 
prediction and explanation (if the latter are possible at all). 

How do we come by this rule? We can not learn it, for it 
is needed for all learning. Reichenbach gives no clear answer 
to this question. My answer would be that of the learning 
theorist: “the fundamental rule” is built into higher or- 
ganisms by gene-bestowed instincts. Often imperfectly, for 
we know that the instinct to learn is unstable under stress or 
anxiety; these provoke us to posit not the relative frequency 
last observed but, often, some weighted average of previous 
frequencies. We are given to wishful and fearful thinking. 
We invoke faith. Subjective probability does not always “‘fit’’ 
the cooly accurate theorems of the probability calculus. But 
there is a loose correspondence.’ 


10For recent studies in the new field of subjective probability see John 
Cohen, “Subjective Probability,” Scientific American, CXCVIL (November, 
1957), 128-138; John Cohen and Mark Hansel, Risk and Gambling (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956). 
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To build knowledge we require nothing which is indubi- 
table but only what is at some time undoubted, and in the 
basement of inductive procedure there are no certainties, not 
even an a priori stock of probability-estimates. We have, 
rather, some rough equipment for estimating probabilities, 
equipment yet versatile enough to deal in a rational way 
with a world having any characteristics at all. It has already 
shown itself equal to coping with non-Euclidean spaces, 
causeless events, fickle light-velocity, and asymmetrical atoms. 
It could endure the annoyance of new environments, absorb 
the shock of changing laws of nature. It grants to higher 
animals a new freedom, the freedom to be self-programming, 
within the parameters of rationality. It is something other 
than faith, and better. 

You may want more than this. Desire often overreaches 
possibility, and such desire made Hume a thorn in thinking 
for two centuries. But it is sufficient to repair empiricism that 
we now have a proof that a sustained empirical approach will 
yield reliable predictions if the latter are possible at all. It 
should be a source of healthy satisfaction that if there is some 
general but as yet undiscovered truth about some subject, a 
sustained use of scientific method directed at this subject 
must at some time ascertain this truth (approximately). 
Reichenbach’s analysis is enough, I think, to heal the heel of 
Achilles. 


VI 


Often it is helpful to restrict the application of some slippery 
term so that issues become clearer and more easily resolved. 
Brock Chisholm writes: “Much confusion is caused by the 
terms ‘faith’ and ‘belief’ as though they were synonymous. 
Discussion would be clarified if the word ‘faith’ were used 
only to indicate a firmly held certainty, independent of evi- 
dence or proof, reached by early imposition or emotional 
conviction, resting on other values than intellect and not 
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changeable to adjust to new knowledge.”'' In much the 
same spirit Bertrand Russell observes: 


Christians hold that their faith does good, but other faiths do 
harm. At any rate, they hold this about the communist faith. 
What I wish to maintain is that all faiths do harm. We may 
define “faith” as a firm belief in something for which there 
is no evidence. Where there is evidence, no one speaks 
of “faith.” We do not speak of faith that two and two are four 
or that the earth is round. We only speak of faith when we 
wish to substitute emotion for evidence. The substitution of 
emotion for evidence is apt to lead to strife, since different 
groups substitute different emotions. Christians have faith in 
the Resurrection, communists have faith in Marx’s Theory of 
Value. Neither faith can be defended rationally, and each 
therefore is defended by propaganda and, if necessary, by 
war.!2 


I would be much in favor of this usage and would rec- 
ommend ‘confidence’ or ‘inductive confidence’ for labeling 
beliefs that spring from science. Given even this precision, 
though, there are informed and honest men who differ on 
the value of faith in human affairs. Herrick does us service 
by calling to our attention that a faith (7.e., belief of non- 
scientific origin) perhaps false or without benefit of evidence 
may still sometimes be useful; for example, it “may have 
practical value if it promotes moral culture and social wel- 
fare.” It may be simply beautiful. Or medicinal—it is salu- 
tary for coronary patients on the brink of death, where the 
slightest shock or worry may push them over this brink, to 
believe the contrary. To condemn faiths of the Russellian 
species without a trial would invite, I fear, “‘scientism,” the 
shaping of science into a religion that makes predicting and 
explaining the be all and end all of living. Iam uneasy about 
this, and mindful of the absurd myth on which Plato in- 

7 Brock Chisholm, Can People Learn to Learn? (New York: Harper, 1958), 

7 


12 Bertrand Russell, Human Society in Ethics and Politics (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1955), Pp. 203. 
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tended his Republic to be founded. I suspect the imputed 
merits of all lies, except gallant ones. But Herrick suggests a 
trial. The question whether such faiths do or do not promote 
our welfare—and Weston LaBarre considers many fascinat- 
ing examples in The Human Animal—is a question of fact 
analogous to that of whether or not a particular medicine 
will cure or ward off illness. Bread mold was curing wounds in 
1909, and what is one man’s faith can be another’s scientific 
conclusion and still another’s superstition. Herrick reminds 
us, helpfully, that questions of fact are to be settled “in the 
ordinary way,” by appeal to the scientific method of inquiry. 
Thus we shall by scientific means discriminate among and 
evaluate with respect to several disparate purposes those 
faiths which in the light of present evidence are clearly false 
or otherwise ill-supported. 

We can welcome such investigation. We can welcome it 
with the new confidence that these faiths need not infiltrate 
and distort the scientific means by which they are to be ap- 
praised. Werner Heisenberg recently defined ‘taith’ as de- 
cisional in nature, a staking of one’s existence,'* but it matters 

it matters a great deal—whether one stakes wildly, antict- 
patively, or appraisively. Existence is crisply curtailable. 


13 Werner Heisenberg, “A Scientist's Case for the Classics,” Harper's, 
CCXVI, No. 1296 (May, 1958), 29. 
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SYSTEMS AND PRINCIPLES FOR 
METROPOLITAN PLANNING 


Richard L. Meier 


I. The Fact of Growth 


IN THE FUTURE Of cities—at least for the next half-century or 
more—the factor most to be reckoned with is growth, a 
growth proc eeding at such a pace that it forces decisions 
before the constituted authorities are ready to decide, and 
piling new activities and interests upon a heap of older ones. 
By the same token the demands of growth also provide a 
chance to rip out the structural mistakes of the recent past 
with which we would otherwise be forced to live for decades 
longer. All our anticipations for cities of the future, then, 
must conform to and may also profit by the requirements 
for growth. 

There are at present three dimensions by which urban 
growth is chiefly measured, but, as will be seen, these are not 
sufficient for effective metropolitan planning. The patterns 
of contemporary growth will first be briefly reviewed in clas 
sical terms. 

In population one sees a rate of metropolitan growth of 1 
per cent a year in the Northeastern section of the United 
States and maritime Canada, ranging up to 4 per cent per 
year in the South and Far West. In Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America the average annual increment often reaches 7 pei 
cent, which produces a doubling of population each decade. 

In economic magnitudes, either in income or production, 


the rate of expansion has been even greater. In order to dis 
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tinguish economic growth as pure factor, it is usually quoted 
as income per capita. In North America the per capita in- 
creases in income range from 2 to 4 per cent per year. When 
this is added to population growth, we can see that overall 
increases in wealth and activity in some parts of North Amer- 
ica are more than doubling every decade. At the same time 
income levels in the rural zones of the hinterland have re- 
mained static; were it not for out-migration, mainly to cities, 
per capita income would decline. 

The third dimension for growth is space. In the past, since 
space has been used primarily for living and working, the 
area occupied has been roughly correlated with real income 
over the long run. Now, however, there is a strong demand 
for additional space to maneuver and park automobiles. And 
in this case a ten-year-old car requires roughly the same 
amount of space as a new one worth twenty times as much. 
The spatial needs of the automobile are reducing the central 
densities of cities and redistributing their inhabitants on the 
periphery, alongside many new migrants. At the growing 
edge of the cities, spatial standards are now employed to ac- 
commodate only 3,000-5,000 persons per square mile that is 
built up. This is to be compared with 10,000-25,000 persons 
per square mile in areas for which the automobile is deemed 
a luxury. The next hundred million urban residents—and 
they are expected before the turn of the century—apparently 
will require three to five times as much space as is now used 
for metropolitan areas. 

Beyond these three dimensions of metropolitan growth, 
there are others which are very much the concern of plan- 
ning, but of which the problems are not expressible in per- 
centages. One of them might be considered the functional 
organization of the metropolis—the degree to which the 
various economic and social activities mesh together without 
conflict. One phase of this dimension might be represented 
by the intensity of internal communication, in that adjust- 
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ments in socio-economic structure are made only after a large 
amount of communications—the transfer of information 
from one point to another—has taken place. Such communi- 
cations may be used for propaganda, education, cases for 
adjudication, marketing information, cultural reinforcement, 
and the like. All indices show that, on a per capita basis, 
communications are increasing in volume and complexity 
even more rapidly than production. The peak intensities of 
interaction are reached within a square mile or so in the 
central city. 

There is also an esthetic feature to growth. To a large 
extent the suburbs represent a chance for a new generation 
of the middle classes to create their own architectural expres- 
sions, develop their own landscape forms, and adapt them- 
selves to new social compulsions. 


II. Optimizing Processes 


Metropolitan growth is often described as amoeba-like in 
character, with pseudopods spreading out and engulfing 
objects in its immediate physical environment. However, a 
metropolis is anchored to a site and therefore cannot undergo 
fission, migrate, and start all over again as an amoeba can; 
moreover, a large portion of the periphery of most metro- 
politan areas cannot be used for growth because of coastlines, 
marshes, rivers, and other natural barriers. The closest an- 
alogy in growth dynamics is that of an oyster on an irregular 
shelf, which must warp and contort itself as it increases its 
dimensions. The various structures that make up the inani- 
mate part of the city form the equivalent of a shell that pro- 
tects the living, moving portion from the elements. Yet while 
the non-linearities in the growth of an oyster are consider- 
able, those of a metropolis are obviously far more complex. 
There are more criteria to be optimized, and a vastly greater 
variety of decisions to be made. Formal models would not 
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work well for the oyster in a non-ideal environment unless a 
substantial flow of information immediately relevant to the 
decisions was provided. Metropolitan planning, as it becomes 
effective, however, will require the manipulation of a huge 
amount of information. We are concerned here with the 
kinds of information needed for making long-range com- 
mitments. 

What is the respective time scale of the commitments, 
based upon experience? The following list will give some 
idea of permanence in the use of facilities: street pattern, 
100-1,000 years; Water systems, 50-200; utilities grids, 30-100; 
structures, 30-80; parks, recreation, 10-100; landscaping, 5-30. 

The most common criterion for decision in these affairs, 
as well as in matters concerning schools and the provision of 
essential services, is the minimization of the property tax rate 
for a community as a whole. (By community in this case is 
not meant the metropolitan population as a whole but an 
artificial sub-section which aims to localize a single social 
stratum, or at best to provide some compatible mixture be- 
tween sub-types of population. Each suburb hopes to main- 
tain a special atmosphere of its own by controlling growth.) 
This principle for guiding choice is usually not consciously 
employed, but it is one which real estate operators and many 
others observe to result from a municipal system which elects 
municipal councils and which submits requests for tax in- 
creases and new bonding authority to the resident voters. 

There are grave fears about the long-range welfare effects 
of the principle of minimizing property tax rates while main- 
taining services at a given standard. Such a criterion is not 
likely to lead to an optimum growth pattern. However, it has 
the apparent advantage that numbers are explicit to the last 
penny, and that the impact of prospective public improve- 
ments upon the tax rate can be estimated quite closely. Thus 
the costs of new services for new growth affect the status quo 
in such a way that the established residents in the vicinity see 
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them as undesired costs and therefore are often impelled to 
hamper the growth." 

We shall come back to the principle of the minimization 
of property tax rate again. Because the political and business 
institutions for supporting it are already fully developed, it 
can be used as a technique for sub-optimizing in respect to 
the ordering and effectuating of local details of urban growth. 
Where this process controls long-range commitments, such as 
street pattern or schools, some checks must be introduced, 
often through Federal mortgage insurance provisions, to 
prevent parochial shortsightedness. 

In the area of strategic decisions for American metropoli- 
tan areas, there exists much greater confusion. All the central 
cities have planning commissions with professional staffs, and 
many of the suburbs and outer satellites also have them. In 
addition, many metropolitan areas have voluntary organiza- 
tions specifically created to expedite the discussion and 
analysis of regional plans. Nevertheless, metropolitan prob- 
lems are usually dealt with in a crisis atmosphere. The crisis 
may be one of sewage disposal, harbor disorganization, traffic 
congestion, air pollution, mass transit, or some other local 
difficulty. The normal procedure is to set up an independent 
agency or authority to cope with that problem. Such an 
agency then develops its own staff, operating procedures, and 
plans, and is granted separate sources of funds, preferably not 
in the form of additional property taxes. Enabling legislation 
at the state level is almost always required, and this is found 
to be more quickly arranged when it deals with one issue at 
a time. Thus metropolitan planning is done, in effect, by a 
hodge-podge of municipal and regional organizations, and 
the decisions are largely based upon a desire to alleviate the 


1 Julius Margolis has recently analyzed the statistics for the municipalities 
in the San Francisco metropolitan area, one which has been subject to quite 
rapid growth, and has identified some of the consequences of this criterion. 
See his recent paper “Municipal Fiscal Structure in a Metropolitan Region,” 
Journal of Political Economy, 65, 225 (1957). 
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crises induced by growth after they arise and have become 
evident to the voters. These agencies and authorities are fre. 
quently in conflict with each other, and the most common 
mode of resolution is that of political compromise, although 
there is an increasing tendency to employ the assessments of 
outside consultants in arriving at the basis for compromise. 


III. Metropolitan Reform 


It is everywhere evident that loosely integrated metropolitan 
areas are ill equipped administratively to cope with the an- 
ticipated growth. Problems that were once “solved,” such as 
sewage disposal or mass transit, soon exceed the terms of 
reference of the existing authorities and have to be dealt with 
all over again. Gradually the need has become apparent for 
the creation of a metropolitan government which would co- 
ordinate the dozen or so functions which are of mutual in- 
terest to all residents of a metropolitan area. Such an organi- 
zation would be responsible for expediting growth in a much 
more rational fashion than present administrative bodies 
permit. 

The proposals which have been made in this direction are 
not intended to abolish existing municipal governments but 
merely to take over those activities which have strongly re- 
gional implications. The responsibilities normally referred 
to such government would include water supply, waste dis- 
posal, air pollution, shoreline development, parks, libraries 
and museums (major), automobile and truck movement, air- 
ports and air traffic, mass transit, police, health and public 
safety, industrial sites, higher education, civic buildings, and 
residential construction. Under such circumstances the pro- 
ponents foresee the possibility of carefully worked out pro- 
jections of metropolitan growth, and from these projections 
the preparation of an optimal program for expansion. Metro- 
politan planning would then become nothing more than a 
relatively complex problem in linear programming. 
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There are, however, some hidden difficulties which should 
be mentioned. One of these springs from a fundamental rea- 
son for the fragmentation of the metropolitan fringe into a 
large number of municipalities and special districts—the 
potential conflicts in style of life between various social 
classes, ethnic groups, and racial minorities. These semi- 
permeable barriers are set up mainly to reduce the costs of 
such conflicts by providing appropriate facilities to coherent 
groups of like-minded citizens. The removal of barriers, even 
in the limited functions of concern to metropolitan govern- 
ment, may be expected to lead to costly disorders of many 
sorts. Typical among these are conflicts in school boards, law- 
suits between neighbors, fights between juvenile gangs, and 
business failures in the service enterprises. Another source 
of difficulty arises from the need for some competent au- 
thority on future patterns as means for settling civil disputes 
in and out of court. It would take a great deal of time for 
the precedents to build up within a metropolitan govern- 
ment to the point where legal opinion would be as explicit 
as today and property rights as well defined.? A third diffi- 
culty is the confusion attended by a change in the locus of 
administrative responsibility. When intercommunication is 
scattered and haphazard, as is normal in an American com- 
munity, many persons and groups would suffer considerable 
inconvenience while adapting to the change. Provisions can- 
not easily be made for reimbursing for individual losses out 
of the widely distributed gains that might later ensue. 

As a consequence of such dislocations, as well as the legal 
complexities of the amalgamation process, we must expect 
that achievements in the direction of metropolitan govern- 
ment will be slow in coming.’ For the next several decades 


2C. M. Haar has analyzed the legal difficulties attendant upon present 
schemes for planning metropolitan development in his article “Regionalism 
and Realism in Land Use Planning,” University of Pennsylvania Law Review, 
105, 515 (1957). He finds serious threats to adjudication procedures in those 
which have been adopted or proposed for adoption. 

3 There are some exceptions to these generalizations. The pioneering of 
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the planning that gets done will hardly be comprehensive in 
character. However, if piecemeal planning is to be the rule, 
it is evident that the pieces are getting bigger and that a 
larger variety of factors are being taken into account than 
ever before. 

At the present rates of expansion, it may be expected that 
many of the metropolitan areas will grow to the extent that 
they come into geographical conjunction with each other, 
much as New York and Philadelphia are doing today. At that 
time the metropolitan government concept encounters some 
new complications. What is needed here is an administrative 
mechanism for dealing with an expanse of urbanism con- 
taining a constellation of specialized foci. Whatever tech- 
niques for long-range planning are to be developed must 
take such a future into account.* 

What has taken place as yet is merely preliminary to realis- 
tic metropolitan planning. Nevertheless, this much suggests 
that, although present efforts are likely to be conducted 
under the auspices of special authorities having limited in- 
terests and responsibilities, or for the central city independ- 
ent of the suburban interests, the scope may be expected to 
broaden. 


Toronto is brought up in this connection without fail. Texas cities have 
unusual powers of annexation which minimize suburbs and permit the cen- 
tral city to function as a metropolitan unit. In other instances, as in Los 
Angeles and Miami, county governments can be almost synonymous with 
metropolitan governments, and their powers are currently being vastly in- 
creased. In no case, however, is more than a minor part of the hopes for 
metropolitan government being realized. 

4An extensive review of the implications of recent political, social, and 
economic changes in metropolitan America has been provided by Robert C. 
Wood in his article “Metropolitan Government, 1957: An Extrapolation of 
Trends,” American Political Science Review, 52, 108-22 (1958). He concurs 
with the above views, concluding that the “grass roots” and “green belt” 
ideals are now obsolete as organizing concepts for the metropolis. He likens 
the urban regions to a gargantua, a locus for variety, disagreement, and de- 
bate, which omnivorously consumes all innovations in culture and spawns 
new ones. Such a future is untidy, and one that will be continually opposed 
by most righteous-minded metropolitan reformers. 
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IV. The Art of Projection in Time 


At any given time there is likely to be some crucial activity 
for which planning is required. Whatever is decided in that 
sector will bring about predictable adaptations in other sec- 
tors. If the resources for implementation are available, then 
the strategic long-range planning for the metropolitan area 
will be done by those who work in the crucial sector. At the 
moment in the United States the new Federal Highway Pro- 
gram, with its relatively independent source of funds, means 
that the planning of traffic arteries will lead to the decisions 
that determine the direction of growth and its characteristics. 
Therefore, for the majority of metropolitan areas, the high- 
way planners, usually at the state or Federal level, but in- 
creasingly in conjunction with the city planners, will plot 
the routes which in turn will determine the uses of the land 
into which the various urban areas will grow. Five or ten 
years hence perhaps some other crucial interest will assume 
the dominant role. 

The normal technique is to project the present urban 
trends into the future, trying to discover what kinds of con- 
flicts will be engendered, and then to suggest policies and 
programs for averting the difficulties foreseen, using what- 
ever leverages are at hand. This procedure leaves unanswered 
the question of relevant variables which should be projected. 
What dimensions of the various futures open to the metro- 
politan region need to be plotted? Only a fraction of the 
futures can actually be planned for—they are those which 
develop without discontinuity from the present. A quick 
review of the possible approaches, their contributions and 
deficiencies, seems to be in order. 


Method r. Seek out the forthcoming policy decisions that are 
likely to affect the pattern of growth for the region. Chamber 
of Commerce and bank officers will know many of these. 
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Representatives in Congress will know of others. The local 
growth industries are likely to be faced with the question of 
expanding home plants or setting up branches in other parts 
of the country. The railroad industrial land offices and utili- 
ties would be able to provide clues concerning the decisions 
of outsiders who wish to move into the area. Sometimes an 
educational institution or a tourist mecca may be facing a 
crucial decision. What solutions appear to be optimum? This 
is a procedure characteristically used most often by planners 
attached to administrative offices. 


Objection. A large share of the crucial decisions already have 
been made, but their impact is far from complete. Only a 
small proportion of the crucial decisions are in view at any 
given time; therefore rather little is contributed to the 25- 
year picture and still less to the 50-year projections. 


Method 2. Search for the “invariants” with time that affect 
the region. ‘These might include climate, certain land uses, 
some political boundaries, the location of certain industries, 
certain “‘irreversible” political and social decisions, ethnic 
makeup, etc. Sometimes one derives from these a set of limits 
governing growth. 


Objection. These things have been invariant in the history 
of the metropolis to an important extent because they have 
not been central considerations in past decisions. Given new 
stimuli, the limits might easily be transgressed in the future. 


Method 3. Establish trend lines for all major sectors of the 
regional economy, including population, in such a manner 
as to be consonant with national trends and competing met- 
ropolitan areas. These are usually linear extrapolations, but 
sometimes it is necessary to fit growth curves to some new 
and vigorous activity, or to write off a declining activity. 


Objection. There is nothing wrong with this approach when 
combined with the first two methods. Often some kind of an 
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ad hoc model, in the form of a schematic map or a set 
of graphs, will be produced which relates to key decisions to 
be made in the foreseeable future. There are seldom sufh- 
cient funds to assemble data and investigate implications 
which test this simple ad hoc growth model. It quickly be- 
comes the basis for a report or a master plan without further 
analysis if interim solutions are found which are felt to be 


politically satisfactory. 


Method 4. Consider the industrial, commercial, and social 
organizations that are established in the region. What are 
their respective aims and programs? A composite of these 
provides a view of the institutional future of the metropoli- 
tan region. This is the kind of survey often undertaken by 
newspapers and political organizations. 


Objection. Most of the plans of such organizations are in- 
curably optimistic and have not faced up yet to the compe- 
tition they will encounter. The mortality rate of these 
schemes for growth is extremely high—above 70 per cent. 
On the other hand, a few will succeed beyond all expecta- 
tions. This approach will, however, suggest a few adjust- 
ments to the simple ad hoc model. 


Method 5. Project a “way of life” for the persons who pur- 
chase new dwellings, buy at the new shopping centers, de- 
mand the new schools, etc. The success of this method of 
prediction depends upon the hypothesis that styles of living 
in general are synthesized by a segment of the wealthier 
classes and then tend to be adopted by the white collar ele- 
ment, and elements of these styles diffuse into the remainder 
of the population. Thus the analysis of style of living pro- 
vides clues for long-range projections, and in particular af- 
fords a basis for doubting some of the linear extrapolations 
employed in the simple ad hoc model. 


Objection. The method is still very close to being an art. It 
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essays to predict cultural drift. There is a handful of alert 
sociologists in America who are able to detect significant 
surprises rather frequently, but most of their students, at 
least the kind that might be employed by planning agencies, 
lack that gift. 


Method 6. Investigate the principal movements in techno- 
logical change. Most metropolitan regions have specialized 
activities which may be seriously affected by some develop. 
ment that is currently in the research and development stage. 
In a few instances there will be evidence for a radical shift in 
expectations. 


Objection. It is difficult to translate the questions affecting 
city growth into meaningful questions having to do with 
scientific and engineering developments. ‘The most common 
error is that of overlooking something significant, but once a 
technological factor is identified, it is usually overempha- 
sized. 


Method 7. Analyze the geopolitical role of the region and the 
interplay of state, local, and independent authority interests. 
For many regions the geopolitical arguments concerning 
hegemony, responsibility, structure of organization, and the 
like, are controlling factors. One considers the future as a 
continuing game between metropolitan entities, the rules of 
which have been laid down in state constitutions, land grants, 
court rulings, unwritten political compromises, etc. 


Objection. This approach is likely to make a contribution in 
only a few instances in North America. But even for those 
cases the techniques have been inadequately developed. 

Obviously the best procedure is a mixed strategy. As a final 
approximation all approaches ought to be tried. In the sec- 
ond round, where more formal estimates are required, those 
techniques should be pursued which promise to provide the 
most information relevant to the decisions that need to be 
made. 


METROPOLITAN PLANNING 


V. Unresolved Problems 


Some of the relatively subtle aspects of making projections 
have been introduced here, yet no single combination is 
adequate for answering questions which appear in the course 
of planning. For example, in the next decade or so almost 
every metropolitan area could find an excuse for running a 
freeway right through its skid row, wiping the present struc- 
tures out of existence. Would such an action improve the 
city in the long run? We do not know whether the present 
residents would drift to some other spot and promptly create 
a new skid row. No one is now able to describe the full range 
of ecological requirements for a skid row. More important 
than that, there is no information about the alternatives and 
what their costs may be. Obviously a great deal more spe- 
cialized data are required than have hitherto been collected. 

Almost every major metropolitan area also sports a locale 
where the Bohemian life can be lived. It is a “‘little bit of 
Paris” in their midst, which is romanticized by newspapers, 
little magazines, and tourists, and so comes to be prized. A 
Bohemian district is a more fragile flower than skid row. 
Demands are usually made that it be preserved in the face 
of large-scale changes occurring all around it. How can such 
a thing be planned? Again far too little is known about the 
behavior and the self-selection of personalities that make a 
Bohemian locale distinctive. The standard sources of social 
and economic data tell us nothing significant. Some new 
sources are required. 

The normal reaction to such questions is to set up a special 
study of the neighborhood, using interviews, special counts, 
and other devices to characterize it. However, once the study 
is finished, one begins to wonder just how this pattern differs 
from the detail to be observed in other neighborhoods scat- 
tered throughout the city. But there could never be sufficient 
funds to study these others also. In addition, the data are 
available to the planners two years or so after the surveys 
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were initiated, by which time obvious changes have occurred 
the significance of which cannot be judged. ‘Thus these spe- 
cial studies add very little to one’s understanding of the dy- 
namics of these facets of urban life. 

These considerations of skid row and Bohemia are suff- 
cient to indicate a fundamental gap in the information that 
is continuously collected and ultimately available for plan- 
ning. By contrast, the allocation of human time in the work- 
place is studied almost microscopically, and efforts are con- 
tinuously made to improve production-per-man-day. Almost 
as intensive studies are now being conducted concerning 
shopping habits. Traffic congestion is forcing a detailed an- 
alysis of movements from place to place. But we have ex- 
ceedingly poor information about the other half of human 
activity, and even less data are available concerning the rela- 
tive values attached to such activities. 

Let us come to the point forthrightly. Planners need to 
know how people use their time, as well as the cycles and 
trends that appear in these choices over the years. But in 
what form should the pertinent questions be asked? Often 
detailed data are needed for areas smaller than neighbor- 
hoods in order to make reasonable proposals for the next 
modification in urban pattern, but when long-range plans 
are being formulated such information about people’s use 
of time is valueless unless it has been satisfactorily aggre- 
gated. The sociological theory for measuring and aggregating 
individual leisure activities, parallel to the theory for aggre- 
gating individual economic activities, has not been worked 
out. Both theory and practice now appear to be at a stage 
where the problems of data collection and data processing 
could be solved rather rapidly, but the system-building work 
is not being done. 

Somewhat more difficult is the equally necessary task of 
gauging the intensity of human interactions in each aspect 
of urban life. One can be mechanically ingenious here and 
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find a means for obtaining a continuous sample of such in- 
teractions. Well over go per cent, measured as information, 
might be intercepted in the various communications chan- 
nels, so that the main task is that of content analysis. Libra- 
rians and computer engineers are now becoming extremely 
sophisticated about such matters in the course of designing 
equipment for efficient storage and retrieval of information. 
It appears that an analysis of the changing frequencies of 
usage of key terms should be indicators of value conflicts, 
social patterns, and culture changes in the metropolitan 
area.” 

The crisis-stimulated planning that is expected over the 
next decade will not be in a position to bring such elaborate 
data accumulation techniques into existence. If such an 
event is to occur at all, it would be most likely to arise 
through some cooperative effort among marketing research 
organizations, but presently such a possibility seems as re- 
mote to market researchers as it does to others. 

It is interesting to note that these additional forms of in- 
formation would enable planners to realize one of their 
major aims, that of proposing measures which would increase 
the range of social and cultural choice that was available, and 
to equalize the freedom to choose throughout the whole pop- 
ulation. We might label this concept “socio-cultural growth.” 
However, the utilization of information will never com- 
pletely determine the plans, because there remain many con- 
siderations, including those of esthetics, for which these 
methods are inappropriate. The ultimate decision as to taste 
and style is often a consequence of short-run political man- 
euvers, though where political forces are quiescent the civic 
design concepts of the planners are likely to hold sway. There 
are several schools of thought in their ranks which are likely 
to be impressed upon American metropolitan regions. 


_ 5H. P. Luhn, “A Statistical Approach to Mechanized Encoding and Search- 
ing of Literary Information,” 1.B.M. Journal of Research and Development, 


1, 309 (1957). 
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VI. Conclusion 


Thus the decision criteria governing metropolitan growth 
that have been identified are: 

1. the minimization of local property taxes (without fall- 
ing below a standard level of government service). 

2. the compromise of various political interests (with the 
same proviso). 

3. the maximization of per capita income and equalization 
of income distribution, in accordance with standard eco- 
nomic analyses. 

4. the conformation to some set of esthetic principles. 
To these there needs to be added, in order to fill an impor- 
tant gap: 

5. growth in the freedom of choice in the use of time for 
socio-cultural activities. 

There are others which can be disentangled, but these five 
seem to be the most significant. ‘They form a natural hier- 
archy leading from local to regional considerations, and from 
short-range to long-range time scales, upon which a planning 
system may be founded. 


THE CONCEPT OF IMMUNITY 


Max S. Marshall 


Ir WE SAID that many crimes had been committed in the 
name of immunity, we would not only express a truth but 
we would also be etymologically correct. The word “immu- 
nity” is derived from im munia, in which we recognize 
the munia of the word “municipality.” Immunity orig- 
inally meant free from public duties or responsibilities, 
and latterly it may be said that the crimes committed in the 
name of immunity certainly have demonstrated that the per- 
petrators were free from scientific rules. To weigh the crimes 
might be entertaining, and we shall encounter several, but 
a positive objective will be more satisfying. We can seek a 
meaning for immunity which is truthful and forthright, 
providing no mask for dubious enterprises. We can endeavor 
to bring immunity out into the open. If we succeed, even 
modestly, we shall find that immunity is a concept, an 
idea, a framework for a few observations, rather than a 
state or condition, as is commonly implied in the use of 
the word. We shall also find that it is complex in the full 
biologic sense, and is not the simple bit of machinery which 
is so often put forth as the glorified but oversimplified 
explanation of the whole matter. 


I 


To start with history usually makes good sense, not so 
much because of the cultural heritage as because purely 
practical considerations so often demonstrate that the steps 
of historic development clarify a present position. Such a use 
of history requires no delving into musty volumes or citing of 
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names. Our forefathers made three observations which any 
of us might equally have made. The first of these was the 
observation that the course of an epidemic had different 
effects on different persons. Since there was no basis for 
distinguishing between an outbreak of tin poisoning, a 
series of cases of beri-beri, or an epidemic of plague, this 
observation was in itself incomplete; but outbreaks of infect- 
ious disease were the most common, and the observations that 
some persons died, some were very ill, some were hardly il] 
at all, and others escaped could not be overlooked. Those 
who escaped did so frequently for reasons other than immu- 
nity, in the modern sense, but the concept of immunity, of 
the privileged person who lived with disease all about him 
but escaped or was hit lightly, was unavoidable. 

The second observation took hardly more astuteness. 
One of man’s greatest blessings is his curiosity, and it can 
also be one of his greatest faults. Confronted with persons 
who passed unscathed through an epidemic, man had to ask 
why. This caused him to think, to investigate, and, with 
luck, to find a few answers. Putting the question also led him 
to countless false answers which pride barred him from 
giving up, such as the mal aria of malaria, thereby stopping 
his processes of thought and investigations when they should 
have been pursued, and making him claim truth for simple 
answers when the real truth was too complex for him. The 
second observation on immunity concerned the reason for 
escape in epidemics. Some persons wore rabbits’ feet around 
their necks, some wore green costumes, and some drank 
milk; but also, some had been ill in a previous epidemic 
and survived a second one without trouble. Those who had 
survived one attack with some diseases never had a second 
one. Smallpox struck many victims and had a high but limited 
case fatality rate, virtually forcing this observation. With so 
prevalent a disease some recovered victims had also faithfully 
worn their rabbits’ feet and done other things, confusing 
the story. 
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The third observation must also have been made early 
in history, the realization that some but not all diseases of 
animals could be transmitted to man. Many of the modern 
examples would not have been seen because differential 
diagnosis had to await many refinements, but certainly 
some obvious diseases of animals were in no way duplicated 
in man, whereas with diseases like rabies man’s troubles could 
hardly fail to be associated with those of animals. We need 
only look at infection due to leptospira to realize that this 
association is still being discovered. The observation again 
gives a little insight into the concept of immunity, although 
how much true immunity is involved could be debated. In 
modern times this story is reflected in hundreds of atro- 
ciously reproduced human diseases in experimental animals, 
and we still do not understand why a rat is so resistant to 
diphtheria toxin. We are not seeking historic nuggets, how- 
ever; we want to know how the concept of immunity was 
pieced together. 

The moment we seek an honest and unfettered analysis 
of this situation we encounter the first obstacle to a rigid defi- 
nition of immunity other than as a concept. This obstacle, 
virtually unmentioned in textbooks, is the long arm of 
coincidence. Our forefathers were often misled into thinking 
that immunity existed when coincidence explained all, just 
as it does now with us. Line up ten persons who have had 
smallpox and who escape in an epidemic, and some will 
have escaped without regard to previous smallpox. This sort 
of thing does trip us in our reasoning processes. Immunologi- 
cally, however, coincidence becomes a more subtle thing. 
For example, some years ago a small tribe of natives were re- 
garded as peculiarly immune to malaria, which existed all 
around them. Eventually some one discovered that this 
group lived just above the altitude which would permit the 
vector, the mosquito, to operate. What had been called im- 
munity disappeared quickly. Every instance in which infec- 
tion fails to occur may be considered a possible instance of 
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immunity, but not necessarily correctly. Reasoning and ac- 
curate observations are of course mandatory, but the long 
arm of coincidence can introduce more subtle distinctions. 
For example, claims have been made that the Navajo In- 
dians of our Southwest and the native Hawaiians are excep- 
tionally susceptible to tuberculosis. The objective observa- 
tion was only that tuberculosis was more common in these 
groups. Then man asked himself why. Although mere lip 
service, the mysterious qualities of immunity made it a na- 
tural and impressive answer. These races lived differently 
from those with whom they were compared. Such habits as 
reaching in a common bowl for one- or two-fingered poi or 
other foods at a Juau probably did not help to prevent tu- 
berculosis. That the Navajos or Hawaiians are unusually 
susceptible seems unlikely; and the assumption that some 
mysterious inner quality explained events which had to do 
only with external circumstances is a scientific crime. 
Moving still further into the realm of coincidence, con- 
sider that Pasteur discovered the pneumococcus from saliva 
from a case of rabies and that Sternberg did the same inde- 
pendently at the same time from his own healthy throat. Why 
was there no pneumonia it. these historic episodes? Epidemic 
meningitis was traditionally said to become epidemic when 
the number of those who carried meningococci passed the 20 
per cent mark, and during the epidemic more than 70 out of 
a hundred might be carriers, yet with only a few cases. The 
cases of pneumonia or meningitis constitute only a fraction 
of the persons who are not only exposed but are virtually in- 
fected, yet curiously the urge to call this immunity in these 
instances is lacking. We all suspect here, probably, that a 
little shift in the cards of Fate, an inflammation of respiratory 
passages, ether anaesthesia, an excess of alcohol, or some such 
shift leads to cases in persons who up to then had been only 
carriers. They are not regarded as immune persons but rather 
they are regarded as lucky. The right combination to bring 
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the pathogenic microorganisms to the right spot somehow 
occurs only infrequently. 

Adding up the columns on coincidence, we find a warning 
sign which says: Do not attribute every failure of infection 
to immunity. The process of infection is dependent on a 
series of coincidences, any one of which may fail. First, in- 
fection depends on a microorganism or species which is path- 
ogenic, in itself a basis for long debate. Then a virulent strain 
is required, and again a discussion of avirulent, attenuated, 
and “hot” strains would lead us into lengthy debate. Next, 
the organism must reach the victim over a tortuous path in 
which hits and misses are most uncertain. Granted that all 
coincides with infection thus far, the infecting organism has 
to land in the right spot. We eat tetanus spores for lunch or 
we get typhoid bacilli on our skins, both with impunity but 
not with immunity. Only when all of these factors have coin- 
cided, like the holes in a stack of loose-leaf notebook paper, 
do we add that the victim must also be susceptible or lack 
immunity. This becomes one more leaf in the stack and, if 
it is the only one out of place, it can even be punctured with- 
out being turned in the right direction to coincide. In teach- 
ing, I once called this simulated immunity, due to failure of 
coincidence, a “coincidental immunity.” The smarter stu- 
dents objected correctly that failure of coincidence is not 
immunity, coincidental or otherwise; it merely looks like 
immunity. Attention needs to be drawn to the significance of 
coincidence, an illusion which confuses the purer story of 
immunity. 

The place of coincidence is clarified if we imagine a school- 
room full of children exposed, for example, to several cases 
of scarlet fever. Almost instinctively we know that the num- 
ber of cases which will develop is limited, even when the 
situation is not recognized until too late to take active meas- 
ures. Consider, now, how many of these uninfected children 
would be saved by coincidence and how many by true im- 
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munity. Clearly coincidence will account for the greatest 
number of missing infections. Immunity may well account 
for several, however, and putting the specific question brings 
to light the difficulties in tightening up on the concept. Na- 
tural resistance, previous infection, and even perhaps inocu- 
lations with Dick toxin may account for a few escaped infec- 
tions. 

Probably no one would object to an assumption that true 
immunity of man to infectious disease, in a definitive sense, 
implies that resistance is an intrinsic part of the immune 
person. Immunity is constitutional; lack of infection due to 
extrinsic factors and chance is not immunity. To define more 
closely than this is to ask for trouble. Are the mechanical bar- 
riers which prevent the pneumococcus from reaching the 
lung a part of immunity? Can we draw a line between coinci- 
dence and true immunity in such instances? Do we speak of 
immunity when we point to the protean tastes of the tubercle 
bacillus, which finds a medium suitable for growth and in- 
fection in almost any part of the body, or when we consider 
the fussy tastes of the meningococcus which, given equal op- 
portunities for spread, finds a suitable medium only in 
limited areas? Conditions suited to growth concern us, rather 
than thoughts of a widespread regional immunity to the 
meningococcus, missing with the tubercle bacillus. A con- 
troversially rigid definition would serve no purpose. The 
concept of immunity covers a number of flexible ideas, but 
it does imply the sum of all the constitutional factors which 
have to do with resistance to infection. We could even write a 
formula for it: I=1/S=* f(r), or, the immunity is equiva- 
lent to the reciprocal of the susceptibility and is really the 
sum of all the factors having to do with resistance, between 
zero and infinity. The use of a formula will have at least one 
virtue. Tt will protect those of us in biology from the on- 
slaughts of those precisionists, the chemists and physicists, 
who shudder at the manner in which biologists toy with their 
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II 


Turning now to the traditional outlines of immunity, the 
schema itself is familiar. The chapter on immunity in the 
textbook starts off without saying much about immunity it- 
self. Being a concept, it does not lend itself well to the dogma 
of the text. Fractionation begins quickly, and Immunity is 
split into Natural Immunity and Acquired Immunity. Like 
our formula for immunity, the distinction between these two, 
which appears to be finely chiseled, is decidedly vague. Ma- 
turely analyzed, the distinction between natural and acquired 
immunity seems to depend on the extent of knowledge of the 
biography of the person whose immunity is in question. If 
the person who is immune discloses nothing of his back- 
ground which seems related to that immunity, he is called 
naturally immune. If he admit that he had scarlet fever 
and is immune to scarlet fever, he is said to have acquired his 
immunity. Since science permits no errors, a person who had 
scarlet fever before his memory served or whose doctor 
missed the diagnosis still has an acquired immunity. Even 
the common theory that we pick up immunity by repeated 
exposures in minor degree, whatever that means, is tech- 
nically a matter of acquired immunity. If you argue that 
measles is rather a normal matter and that the resulting im- 
munity is natural, you get into trouble. The distinction be- 
tween natural and acquired immunity is empirical but it is 
reasonably useful. 

The writer of texts finds natural immunity peculiarly baf- 
fling. When he tries to subdivide it to analyze its factors, 
there is no Jimit. When he seeks to define it, he encounters 
coincidence and other forms of simulated immunity which 
permit no sharp distinctions. He finds unlimited horizons 
and equivocal relationships with immunity. Many authors 
dodge natural immunity almost entirely, some altogether; 
yet beyond the shadow of doubt natural immunity is the 
major part of the story. The difficulties in subdividing, defin- 
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ing, and analyzing, troublesome as they are, are of course 
neither honestly met nor solved by walking away from them. 
They need to be faced, if we have any regard for the truth to 
which both science and education claim to be dedicated. 

To dispose of the rest of the traditional schema for Im- 
munity, we remind ourselves that Acquired Immunity, that 
in which an event in the background pertaining to the im- 
munity under consideration purports to be known, is sub- 
divided into Active Acquired Immunity and Passive Ac- 
quired Immunity. The distinction is not technical, for the 
words carry Webster’s meanings. In active acquired im- 
munity the body cells of the person concerned are actively 
responsible for the immunity, however complex; 1n_ passive 
acquired immunity the person acquires immunity passively, 
accepting it without any participation by his own cells. The 
distinction is even clearer if we apply the idea by analogy to 
education. In an actively acquired education the brain of the 
student does the learning and understanding; this differs 
sharply from a passively acquired education, in which the 
student merely absorbs the predigested information tossed 
at him by teacher and text. Active immunity is acquired 
either by an attack of some but not all infections, by vaccina- 
tion when the vaccines are worthy, and by inapparent infec- 
tion so mild that it passes unrecognized. ‘The passive brand 
of immunity is acquired only by serum or possibly by the 
devious relationships between mother and offspring in the 
early stages of life. The immunity, which resided in a horse 
or in the mother, is passively accepted by the patient or the 
child. 

Natural immunity definitely does not get the attention it 
deserves. Natural immunity accounts for our existence; the 
laboratory experiments to prove this are done on a gigantic 
scale, and with man, not with guinea pigs. [am reminded of 
a student to whom I once put a query as to how he would 
solve a certain epidemiologic problem. He conjured up a 
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story of imagined cages, groups of animals, and techniques in 
complicated fashion. I said, ‘“The epidemic we were discuss- 
ing when this problem arose is in progress down the street. 
Have you considered looking it over on the ground?” The 
student was completely shocked. That there was a direct 
connection between academic theory and life in general had 
not occurred to him before. 

Granting a role to coincidence, and a large one, plenty of 
natural immunity is still evident around us. Think a mo- 
ment of the ride on a crowded bus, or of the old books on 
hygiene which urge children to wash their hands after touch- 
ing a doorknob or that dirty, filthy stuff, money. ‘The most 
casual study of microbiology proves that exposure to poten- 
tially dangerous organisms occurs a dozen times a day. Many 
of the escapes are certainly coincidence, but just as certainly 
our constitutional resistance comes into the story in subtle 
ways, a natural immunity. Weigh the action of the physician 
who takes the temperature of a youngster with chickenpox, 
wipes off his thermometer with alcohol which injures humans 
even more than it does viruses, and then takes the tempera- 
ture of a case of measles. Coincidence again is a feature, but 
so is natural immunity. Or inspect any hour of the day for 
evidence of natural immunity. In the morning we do some 
cleaning up, presumably without our shoes on, and as a sort 
of final move we put toes in boots and fumble with soles and 
laces that have Jed the most heinous of microbiologic lives; 
and then we go down to breakfast feeling so clean that it is 
almost painful. 

If these events are too homely, take a look at the mous- 
tache-perch on the upper lip. It lies just south of the nose 
and north of the mouth, two zones of contamination that 
almost invariably harbor staphylococci and streptococci, or- 
ganisms which infect by wounds and only fifteen years ago 
were usually fatal. We proceed to scrape the upper lip with 
a crude roadscraper, as the bacteria see it, performing a some- 
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what more dramatic experiment than did Garré when he 
inoculated himself with staphylococci by rubbing them on 
his arm, thereafter carrying seventeen scars to his grave. 
Coincidence in this case is under control, for we know be- 
yond question that we inoculate ourselves ideally with patho- 
genic organisms in the right spot many times over. To say 
that natural immunity provides the protection is to plead 
ignorance of scientific detail, but to fail to credit the ele- 
ments of natural immunity with considerable stature in the 
story of immunity is to deny a truth that faces us bluntly and 
often. If you are still skeptical, look inside the mouth. A 
plethora of pathogenic microorganisms in successive genera- 
tions spend months at a time in this region, including those 
which cause subacute bacterial endocarditis, sore throat, focal 
infection, forms of septicemic infection, herpes, and pneu- 
monia, to mention a few that might well be found on first 
trial. They are ready to go at any moment, but do we pay 
attention? We deliberately chew on French bread with sharp 
crusts, jab away at the soft tissues with brushes the bristles 
of which are worse than street brushes as the eye of a cell 
sees them, and now and then scrape a tooth or yank one out 
to open a gap through which you could drive a million of 
each species in Bergey’s Manual. We think nothing of it, so 
accustomed are we to the protection of natural immunity. It 
is a tremendous factor in our existence and also a tremendous 
part of this concept we know as immunity. 

A few efforts have been made to give natural immunity its 
rightful place in the scheme of things, although they have not 
been given sufficient impetus as yet. Immunity is one of those 
pompous fields in which the man who sells dogma with an 
air of authority makes a strong impression. If our search is 
for truth, however, we cannot afford to deviate because the 
impression made is mild. 
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III 


Looking back a moment at this stage of our analysis, ac- 
quired immunity is seen as the one which automatically 
serves the demands of dogma, for it labels known events as 
the responsible events and hence satisfies. ‘The question of 
“why” the immunity seems to have an answer. On the other 
hand, the search for truth among the ways and means of im- 
munity should take us into the complex and unknown rather 
than down paths that we already know, especially when these 
paths are so weakly able to withstand analysis. One of the 
gravest errors in the field of immunology is the complacency 
with which we glorify the simple bits that we know when we 
should be broadening the knowledge behind the concept. 
An honest study of what little we do know about natural 
immunity is beyond the limits of a short paper and the 
talents of one person. For one thing, immunity is so much a 
part of the process of infection that the story has to begin 
with the infective process itself. Each small move in infec- 
tion is a consequence of conditions which favor it, and each 
failure is due to an unfavorable environment which may in- 
clude truly immunologic features. Why does the staphylococ- 
cus sometimes localize so completely that it does little dam- 
age and at other times reach out to become a frightening 
carbuncle three inches across? Does the answer include any 
part of the story of immunity? How do we dissociate the life of 
the tetanus bacillus and the characteristics of man or animal 
so that we may relate the role of coincidence, the infective 
mechanisms of the microorganism, and the receptive quali- 
ties of the organs and tissues of man or animal? How do we 
recognize that great mimic of immunity, coincidence? How 
do we distinguish between the role of fibrinolysin produced 
by bacteria and the significance of a mere mechanical barrier, 
perhaps itself passed only by coincidence? When is some par- 
ticular property of tissues, special for the individual, such as 
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an unusual pH of the skin, a particular constituent of the 
blood, or an individual quality in cells a physiologic incident 
and when is it an immunologic feature? ‘The concept of im- 
munity is itself intricate. 

A brief look at some of the mechanisms of natural immu- 
nity will show us its tremendous scope. The skin is a natural 
barrier to infection, as a form of leather, but it is subject to 
penetration, as Garré proved with the staphylococcus; also, 
only a small nick is needed to admit a bacillus or a virus. 
Study the skin and we find that the combination of warmth 
and spaghetti may have to do with the difference in skin be- 
tween the Italian and the Britisher, who has cool weather 
and beef; and the difference need not be one of diet or 
weather, of course. Inheritance, the age of the skin, endocrine 
balance, the amount and possibly the quality of lysozyme in 
a variable amount of perspiration, the pH, the condition of 
exposure, the use of soaps, dirt, oils, and other substances on 
the skin, the mineral content, the existence of disease in the 
owner of the skin, the number and quality of hair follicles, 
and certainly other factors affect the skin, each in turn 
thereby affecting the consequences when exposure to patho- 
genic microorganisms occurs. Besides factors which we can 
recognize there are certainly many of which we know little 
or nothing. 

For another example, consider the fluids of the body. If 
microbiology is your field, try some time weighing the kinds 
of microorganisms which are known to produce infection of 
the eye against the fact that such infections do not begin to 
match the frequency of direct exposure, and then search 
book, mind, and heart for the reasons. ‘The presence of tears 
may serve as a starter, but they are small links in a much 
greater set of factors having to do with chance or actual re- 
sistance. But, to make it simple, suppose that a tear does dis- 
solve or wash out a potential pathogen. Put that simply, the 
thought that such is an example of natural immunity seems 
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a little abstruse or pompous, yet it is definitely part of that 
concept of natural immunity, studies of which have still to be 
made. By the same token, examine the physical and chemical 
status of interstitial fluids, including those transient and un- 
stable elements which are so much a part of vital processes. 
Consider the remarkable ranges of change in gastric contents, 
feces, bile, or urine. Weigh the quality of blood, both cellu- 
lar and as to plasma, and note the variations that can occur 
in spinal fluids which come to a clinical laboratory. 

If this is not enough, and it is not, try the cellular ap- 
proach. Phagocytosis has long been regarded as one factor in 
resistance or immunity, given an impetus by Metchnikov. 
But the extent of ingestion of bacteria by certain white blood 
cells is not a measure of immunity by itself. For one thing, 
the white blood cells which ingest bacteria may serve as aids 
in transport, helping the process of infection instead of act- 
ing as deterrents to infection. And, although the book rarely 
mentions the fact, anyone who has looked at bacteria within 
white blood cells must be struck by the fact that ingestion 
does not follow a random pattern but is concentrated in a 
few such cells. One cell may have twenty bacteria inside it 
and the next hundred cells inspected may be empty, suggest- 
ing a qualitative factor of which we have no knowledge. Cells 
other than phagocytic cells are also most significant. Consider 
the vagaries of intracellular viruses and the multifold roles 
played by body cells. Inspect the role of even the erythrocyte 
in malaria. Step back until you see life from the microbial! 
level and you envision an overwhelming cosmos of cells of 
all kinds standing as the complex environment in which an 
infecting microorganism must survive or die. 

Opposed to this intimate view is the perspective of man in 
a broad sense of natural immunity. We are familiar with the 
views of biochemists, who start with the molecule and try to 
work up to man, and of sociologists, who try to begin with a 
couple of billion persons and work down to the gene. Either 
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way, life between the extremes seems rather complex. How. 
ever, a few things are known about genetic constitutions, the 
effects of disease, the changes with age, the effects of nutri- 
tion, the changes which occur with exercise or high alti- 
tudes, and so on. We are inclined to admire ourselves in the 
mirror when it comes to these factors, patting ourselves on 
the back because we discovered vitamins, have increased 
man’s average size, (except in football or basketball the ad- 
vantage in this seems dubious), and have increased the aver- 
age longevity (young men striving to get ahead have been 
known to debate the virtues of this, also). Immunologically, 
we murmur something about so-called ‘“‘lowered resistance” 
and think, rather smugly, I fear, that we have given an im- 
munologic explanation of why Joe got a cold. This says ex- 
actly nothing and is worse than nothing. Physiologic fatigue 
may at times or with some infections be accompanied by im- 
munologic change, but often no direct effect is detectable, as 
any athletic coach will probably attest. The more serious 
danger in the loose phrase, “‘lowered resistance,” is in its 
violation of a cardinal rule of natural immunity. 

Any physiologic change may be accompanied by a change 
in the immunologic state in either direction. The thought 
that physiologic optima will correlate with immunologic op- 
tima is no more than wishful thinking. A starved person or 
one with avitaminosis may be more immune as well as less 
immune. He will be almost certainly more immune to some 
diseases, unchanged as to some, and less immune to others. 
The athlete dies of pneumonia and the little old lady, not 
near a vitamin for a decade, takes it in stride. Experiments 
are on record to prove this point, but we need first to use our 
wits. We associate disease with a starving people, but when 
we look into the matter we find that, unable to protect them- 
selves against lice, they get typhus as readily and no more 
readily than anyone else. With tuberculosis, possibly a case 
could be made in the opposite direction. The addition of an 
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emotional thought to our reasoned science causes us to say 
‘ | that whatever is physiologically optimum will be optimum 
- | in every direction. This is neither reasonable nor is it a fact. 
- "Surely one lesson to be gleaned from a look at natural im- 
€ munity is that its complex factors vary from moment to mo- 
n | ment and from disease to disease. The rules that men may 
' eventually write for immunity are likely to be broad and few 
; as to over-all immunity, with endless corollaries applying 


| only to specific situations. 


7 IV 


That we should have come this far in this discussion without 
- | so much as mention of the famed couplet, the antigen and 
- | the antibody, might seem to have been done in order to give 
a proper emphasis to natural immunity, with less emphasis 
"| on acquired immunity. This was a small part of the reason. 
| | The reason is that the antigen and the antibody have been 
+ ' given roles far out of proportion to their proper status so far 
} as immunity is concerned. How this can be doubted is hard 
to see, yet this statement would be regarded as heresy by 
most laymen and by plenty of writers of textbooks of micro- 
biology who love their falsely beautiful precision. The role 
attributed to the couplet came about by a process of wishful 
thinking, and the phenomenon cannot be ignored in any 
discussion of immunity. 

The antigen is usually a protein complex, with perhaps 
other attachments, which is injected a few times into an 
animal, or sometimes man. The first injection does some- 
thing undetectable to set the stage, but subsequent injections 

| cause an increase in the number of special globulin mole- 
cules in the plasma of the blood, each specifically matched, 
perhaps even morphologically, to the antigen which stimu- 
lated its production. As a result, when the antigen and anti- 
body are brought together in the right proportions and in 
the presence of an electrolyte, the matched templates and 
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their counterparts form a combination. This is demonstrable 
by various means, precipitation, clumping of cells, masking 
of toxins, swelling of capsules, or susceptibility of cells to 
dissolution or lysis by that unstable substance of any fresh 
mammalian blood known as complement, that which com- 
pletes. In a few words this reviews the story of antigen-anti- 
body reactions, phenomena which occur with mixtures of 
proteins and the blood serum of animals which have been 
given serial inoculations with these proteins. This is the es- 
sence of a subject known as serology. Serology has been used 
to identify small amounts of unknown protein complexes, in 
criminology, in laboratory diagnosis, and even in establish- 
ing taxonomic relationships in zoology. It is a most valuable 
field of study and operation; but this review of serology in- 
cludes nothing whatever which implies any relationship with 
immunity. 

Attention is here invited to the fact that immunity was dis- 
cussed without reference to antibodies in any way, and se- 
rology has just been reviewed without mention of immunity. 
Sound science, good semantics, and good pedagogy demand 
that this separation be sharp and continuous. Department- 
ally, we have trained ourselves to inoculate rabbits, not to 
“immunize” them. Blood serum from the rabbit, if it con- 
tains antibodies, is called an antiserum. Even pardoning the 
execrable English of the phrase, “immune serum,” the ob- 
jective point is that, since it contains antibodies, it is an anti- 
serum. A serum with antibodies for horse meat is not an im- 
mune serum and the animal from which it came is not 
immune to anything. The entire language is distorted and, 
with it, the viewpoint, the future of many investigations, and 
any real understanding of immunity. If we inoculate a rabbit 
with typhoid bacilli and get an antiserum which reacts spe- 
cifically with typhoid bacilli we have carried out a serologic 
reaction, using language which bothers no one and is clear, 
accurate, and scientifically acceptable. The sentence com- 
monly reads: The rabbit is immunized with typhoid bacilli, 
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le | producing an immune serum which reacts specifically in an 


ms 


immunologic reaction. This is obscure, inaccurate, and 
should bother all scientists and writers of science. In teaching 
these subjects, our department presents immunity and se- 
rology on separate days and uses an acceptable language 


which does not overlap. Then we await the inevitable. 


A top selling job has been done to suggest that all of im- 
munity rests on antibodies, so expert a job that writers and 
experts fall into traps. Those on the periphery of micro- 
biology and outside get the impression that all is beer and 
skittles, all a matter of applying the antibody to any problem 
dealing with resistance and susceptibility. But immunity refers 
to actual resistance to infection, and serology refers to antigen- 
antibody reactions. They should never be brought together 
until they have been thoroughly inspected separately, and 
rarely then. However, since a top selling job has been done, 
phrases like “immunizing animals” and “immuno-chemistry” 
are deeply imbedded. To eradicate them by pointing to their 
illogical positions is not possible. These troubles will not dis- 
appear simply because they should. 

The fact is, of course, that a small fragment of immunity 
can be partly explained by antigen-antibody reactions. Un- 
fortunately the story all began with toxin as an antigen, and 
antitoxin as the antibody, the latter neutralizing the former. 
This explained some phases of a few infections. That was 
and is the limit of this observation but not of man’s imagina- 
tion. Loving his broad generalizations that make him feel 
omniscient, and knowing that he can control serology, man 
speculated that antibodies neutralize everything right and 
left, and that hardly anything else is needed to explain the 
whole of immunity. This simply is not so. In fact, if dramati- 
cally extreme rules are regarded as necessary, the rule that 
“antibodies have nothing to do with immunity” finds more 
scientific support than the rule that “antibodies account for 
immunity.” 

Let me review some of the evidence simply by mention, 
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for there is little need for argument. First, a lack of correla. 
tion between known antibodies and the neutralizing ele. 
ments of serum which prevent experimental infection, nota. 
bly with viruses, has been repeatedly shown. Second, all 
microorganisms which cause infection are antigenic, yet the 
damage that they do bears little or no relation to antibody 


content. Third, patients who die of infection are likely to be 


high in antibody content, and those who recover have both 
high and low concentrations. Fourth, many diseases of ani- 
mals logically should infect man but do not, and vice versa, 
but the difference definitely is not due to antibodies. Fifth, 
the complexities of infection as such, and of sharply differing 
individual infections, virtually preclude any simple or single 
explanation of such immunity as can be demonstrated. Sixth, 
serologic rules fit with virtually exact precision all stages of 
the story of infection, whereas the vagaries of immunity are 
conspicuously inconsistent. Seventh, the teleologic notion 
that antibodies are defensive in character because everything 
is done for an anthropocentric reason in no way requires the 
assumption that this is the reason of choice. Tears, for in- 
stance, have been called part of a defense mechanism; cer- 
tainly more reasonably, they are lubricants which chance to 
serve a defensive role. Eighth, the remarkable hodge-podge 
which is pooled under the heading of hypersensitivity and 
allergy is the antithesis of immunity, yet the exponents of 
simplified explanations twist antigens and antibodies impos- 
sibly around each curve of hypersensitivity, meanwhile show- 
ing no apparent embarrassment over the fact that they have 
just put the theory through similar violent contortions 
around every phase of immunity. Ninth, antisera high in 
content of antibodies can easily be prepared for every infec- 
tion known to man, yet the number of antisera for which 
beneficial claims have been seriously made is a remark- 
ably short list; in current pharmaceutical lists virtually 
none is on sale. And, tenth, since every infection is due toa 
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la. | microorganism which is antigenic, a purported vaccine (the 


ole. 
)ta- 
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serologic antithesis of an antiserum) guaranteed to stimulate 
the production of antibodies can be prepared for every in- 
fectious disease and has been tried in most instances, yet the 
number of even moderately successful vaccines can be counted 
off on the fingers of two hands with fingers to spare. Although 


| each led to antibodies, few produced immunity. 


This list could be extended, as could each step in what 
has been said, but the time has come for conclusions, or at 
least for conclusion. 


V 


We have tried to look a little further than the textbook into 
the meaning of immunity as a concept and to consider its 
usefulness as such, accepting as much traditional argumenta- 
tion as possible. We discovered that natural immunity de- 
served a great deal more attention and research, if we are to 
understand immunity. Paying little attention to the positive 
side of acquired immunity because in it we stumbled over 
antigens and antibodies, we found that immunity or resist- 
ance differs from serology both in concept and in hard facts, 
so that the two required a separate inspection always, to be 
brought together only occasionally, when causal relationships 
are irrefutably established. The reasons for this were found 
to be numerous, whereas the reasons for purported immuno- 
logic significance of the antigen-antibody reaction were few. 
Two paths are open. The academic path of principles, theory, 
and research will have to pursue the intricate mechanisms of 
resistance, without preconceived or outmoded ideas of an 
overworked simplicity. ‘The pragmatic path is along the line 
of the world’s greatest experiment in immunity, the realm of 
vaccines and serums in which, since man has been the usual 
guinea pig, we may pray fervently for an intelligent con- 
servatism. 


